‘Rapped As | 
Failing To 


Meet Need $e ¥ 


In a blistering attack on the 


Administration’s policies, the| =™ 

AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 5 Sixteenth St 8 W. 
mittee has charged that Pres,| Vol. V Waa ci" ataee 
Eisenhower’s 1960 Econonic Re- | ———————— _ 


_ port and Budget. Message again 
fails to grapple with major prob- 


lems, including high-lével unem- 
ployment and idle productive 
capacity. 

“We urge the Congress to reject 


- the Administration’s dangerous poli- 


cies of ignoring national needs and 
curbing economic progress,” the 
committee said. 

What America needs, the com- 
mittee added, is not a continuation 
of restrictive policies which it 
charged brought two recessions and 
economic stagnation in seven years, 
but positive government efforts to 
achieve a full-productiog, full-em- 
ployment economy. 

The EPC, headed by AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, pres- 
ident of the Auto Workers, charged 
in an analysis of the Eisenhower 
proposals: 

“The two messages fail to 
grapple with the fundamental 
problem facing the American 
economy, namely, that a full year 
after the end of the recession, 5 
percent of the labor force is still 
unemployed and almost one-fifth 
of the nation’s productive capac- 
ity still lies idle.” 

The President’s messages are not 
a promise of faith in America’s ca- 
pabilities, the committee added, but 
“are a promise, rather, of continu- 
ing stagnation.” 

The statement noted that Eisen- 
hower set forth three basic eco- 
nomic objectives for 1960: adop- 
tion of his budget; use of the sur- 
plus to reduce the national debt; 
and removal of the interest ceiling 
on long-term government bonds. 

All three aims, the committee 
pointed out, are designed to stem 
a “phantom” inflation instead of 
designed “to use all practical 
means to... foster and promote 
... maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power” 
as stated in the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

“Maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power cannot 
be obtained,” the committee de- 
clared, “by squeezing the economic 
system and slamming on the brakes 
to stop economic growth as is pro- 
posed in both the Economic Report 
and the Budget Message.” 


“Economic Slowdown” 


The success of Eisenhower’s eco- 
nomic program “can mean only an 
economic slowdown,” the commit- 
tee warned, adding: 


“The present inventory build-up 
will ease after mid-year. The dan- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Senate-House Economic 


10 Blasts Ike 


e’s ‘Stagnant’ Policies 
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UNIVERSI TY OF WYOMI Ny 


ni Rural- ‘Run Legislatures 


City AFL-CIO, who presided. (See story, Page 4.) 


70TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION of A. Philip Randolph, an AFL-CIO vice president and presi- 
dent of the Sleeping Car Porters, brought messages from Pres. Eisenhower and AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and participation by distinguished speakers. Shown left to right are: Sec.-Treas. 
Ashley L. Totten of Sleeping Car Porters; Mrs. Chrystal Bird Fauset, former Pennsylvania state 
legislator, Dr. Martin Luther King, who led Montgomery, Ala., segregated bus boycott; Randolph; 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; the Rev. David N. Licorish; Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of the New York 


Rules Unit Still Balks: 


should safeguard voting rights. 


They renewed their challenge to Re- 
publicans to join in signing a dis- 
charge ,petition that would bypass 
the conservative-dominated Rules 
Committee which has blockaded the 
bill. 

To date, 190. signatures have 
been obtained on. the petition—29 


Speed Economy 


Laid to GOP Policies 


Committee, in an unusually vig- 


orous report, has charged. the American economy has been running 


at half-speed under the Eisenho 


wer Administration. 


In the last six years, the report noted, there was “more unem- 
ployment than usual in so-called good times.” It added that “sharp 


recessions . . . have cost us billions’ 


of dollars of output and wide- 
spread unemployment.” 

The attack on the Eisenhower 
economic policies, filed by Demo- 
cratic members, drew from the 
Republican minority the retort that. 
the report was “needlessly parti- 
san,” “unbalanced and evasive” and 
“inconsistent.” 

The majority, headed by Chair- 
man Paul H. Douglas (D-Iil.), is- 
Sued the 156-page report on jobs, 


growth and pricés after 10 months 
of hearings. 

The Douglas group bluntly 
called for growth-fostering poli- 
cies that would enable the econ- 
omy to grow at a rate of about 
4.5 percent over the next 15 
years “in sharp contrast to the 
rate of 2.3 percent of the last 
6 years.” 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Administration Joims 


Voting-Rights Drive 


The drive for effective civil rights legislation—a key issue facing 
the election-year 86th Congress—moved forward as the Eisenhower 
Administration belatedly endorsed the principle that federal officers 


At the same time, House liberals stepped up their drive to bring a 


Had the nation’s output since the 


civil rights measure to the floor’?— 


short of the number required to 
bring out the bill. These include 
158 Democrats—virtually all of the 
non-southern members of the party. 
The Republicans, despite Eisen- 
hower’s State of the Union plea for 
civil rights legislation, are reported 
to have mustered only 32 signa- 
tures to date. 

In other action on Capitol Hill: 

@ The Senate was set for early 
debate on a $1 billion, two-year 
school construction bill. Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and 22 
other*northern [ibérals formally in- 
troduced an amendment that would 
remove the two-year limit, provide 
for grants of $1.1 billion a year, 
and permit schools to use federal 
aid either for construction or for 
teachers’ salaries or both. 

@ By a vote of 59 to 22, the 
Senate passed and sent to the 
House the so-called “clean elec- 
tions” bill, first meaningful im- 
provement of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act in 35 years. 

@ The House opened hearings 
on an emergency $1 billion hous- 
ing bill designed to end the contin- 
ued downturn in middle-income 
housing starts which the AFL-CIO 

(Continued on Page 11) 


End of BRT 
Color Bar 
Wins Praise 


Leaders in the nationwide fight | 


for civil rights have voiced high 
praise of the 200,000-member 
Railroad Trainmen for eliminat- 
ing a racial discrimination clause 
from the union’s constitution. 


They gave major crédit to the 
position taken by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany calling on unions 
to wipe out the last pockets of dis- 
crimination within the labor move- 
ment. 

The BRT’s convention in Chev: 
land, in voting to strike out a 65- 
year-old provision restricting mem- 
bership to “white males,” was ful- 
filling a pledge which the union 
made to the AFL-CIO convention 
last September. 


Here is what civil rights leaders 
had to say on the BRT action, in 
interviews over Radio Station 
WLIB in New York; 

@ A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Sleeping Car Porters and an 
AFL-CIO vice president, called the 
action “timely, proper and sound,” 
and said the move was “largely due 
to the firm stand” which Meany 
took “in insisting that the Train- 
men’s. convention go on record in 
eliminating the color bar,” 

@ Roy Wilkins, secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, said 
the constitutional change “affirms 
the American principle of equal op- 
portunity for all,” and added that 
Meany “deserves congratulations” 
for his efforts “to secure the elim- 
ination of restrictions based upon 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Some State 
Bodies See 


| Mild Gains 


By Dave Perlman 

Labor faces its usual hard bat- 
tle in the state capitals this year 
to defeat a rash of sales tax pro- 
posals and to win from rural- 
dominated legislatures improve- 
ments in unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation, mini- 
mum wage protection and a 
broad range of social legislation 
advanced by’ State AFL-CIO 


#| councils. 


In at least two states—Delaware 
and Vermont—there is a substan- 
tial threat of so-called “right-to- 
work” laws. 

Emergency measures to provide 
jobs and food for long-term unem- 
ployed hold the spotlight in de- 
pression-plagued West Virginia. 

In two New England states— 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island— 
legislation to block the importation 
of professional strikebreakers is 
high on labor’s program. 

An AFL-CIO News survey of 
the 25 states whose legislatures 
meet this year brought few pre- 
dictions of sweeping gains from 
state labor leaders. There are 
expectations of moderate im- 
provements in social programs, 
coupled with fears that already 
regressive tax policies would be 
worsened by adding or raising 
sales taxes and other consumer 
levies, 

The number of legislative ses- 
sions ‘is an off-year record for the 
nation, although about a third of 
the legislatures—including Califor- 
nia. and Pennsylvania—are limited 
this year to budget matters. 

Here are some highlights: 

ALASKA—Declaring that the 
present unemployment. compensa- 
tion law has “failed to provide an 
adequate cushion” for recessions, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


‘Seizure’ Law 
Ruling Denied 
By High Court 


The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to rule on an appeal from 
Missouri labor attacking the va- 
lidity of that state’s King-Thomp- 
son Act, which allows the gover- 
nor to “seize” public utilities in 
labor disputes and force the 
workers back to work without a 
contract. 

In a 6 to 3 decision, the court 
held that a 1956 “seizure” case, 
under which workers had been en- 
joined from striking, no longer pre- 
sented a judicial issue since the 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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COMMUNITY SUPPORT for a higher federal minimum wage, 
strated at meeting sponsored by the Newburgh, N. Y., AFL-CIO. Left to right are: Orange County 
Democratic Chairman John Stillman; Pres. Norman Zukowsky of the Pocketbook Workers; Mayor 
William Ryan; Rev. William Burton, pastor of Ebenezer Baptist Church; Irving Astrow, manager 
of Ladies’ Garment Workers Local 165 and legislative chairman of the City AFL-CIO; State Sen. 
Clinton Dominick (R) and Pres. Bob Hatfield-of the Newburgh AFL-CIO. 


Living Costs Dipped 


Slightly in December 


Living costs declined by one-tenth of 1 percent in December to 
125.5 percent of the 1947-49 average, according to the Labor 


Dept.’s monthly report. 


It was the first decline after three successive rises. Goods and 
services which cost $1 in 1947-49 now cost nearly $1.26. 


A total of 575,000 workers will 
receive cost of living. wage in- 
creases even though the consumer 
price index dropped slightly. This 
is because of their position on the 
index ladder and the ‘total rise 
across a period of months. 

Some 330,000 workers in the 
electrical equipment industry, in- 
cluding General Electric and West 
Coast aircraft firms, will get a 1- 
cent an hour boost in a quarterly 
adjustment. Some 230,000, mostly 
in trucking, will get a hike of 2 
cents in a semi-annual adjustment. 

After a year of virtual stability, 
the cost of living started an up- 
ward trend in May 1959. As 
the year ended, the 125.5 level 
represented a jump of 1.5 per- 

cent over December 1958. 

However, because of the early 
1959 stability, the 1959 annual av- 
erage CPI amounted to 124.6, an 
increase of 0.9 percent over the 
1958 average. 

The Labor Dept. described the 
increase as the smallest annual rise 
in the past four years and “well 
below” most postwar years. 

The slight drop in December 
was attributed to end-of-season ap- 
parel sales, seasonally lower ‘prices 
for meat and the discounting of 
1959 cars as the new models 
reached the market. 

Prices for services continued to 


Pamphlet Offered . 
On Public Libraries 


Any union official who 
thinks a public library is 
merely a storehouse for dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias 
can learn it’s a lot more by 
reading “Your Library Can 
Serve Your Union,” a new 
pamphlet available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of _Educa- 
tion. 

The booklet is a reprint of | 
two articles which originally 
appeared in the department's 
publication, Education News 
& Views. It outlines facili- 
ties the usual library can of- 
fer unions and the availabil- 

ity of contract and bargaining 
data and relates how five pub- 
lic libraries prépared Labor 
Day exhibits. 

Single copies may be 'ob- 
tained without charge from 
the department at 815 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington’ 
6, D.C.; 2 to 99 copies 5 cents 
each; 100 or more copies 4 
cents each. ? 


climb, the report added. 

A companion report showed that 
the average buying power of fac- 
tory workers increased more than 
2.5 percent between November and 
December as the economy “re- 
bounded” from effects of the steel 
strike. 

The rise was credited to the 
slight dip in consumer prices and 
the boost in after-tax income. 
The rise im earnings resulted 
from longer workweeks and over- 
time rates as various industries 
attempted to make up for lost 
time and it reflected the return 
of high-wage steel and auto 
workers, the department said. 

The spendable earnings, after 
deduction of federal income and 
social security taxes, amounted to 
an all-time high of $82 per week 
for a factory worker with three de- 
pendents and $74.43 for a worker 
with no dependents. 


Labor Protest 
On L-G Report 


Turned Down 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, re- 
jecting an AFL-CIO objection, has 
interpreted the Landrum-Griffin 
Act.as requiring the listing of non- 
reimbursed expenses on union fi-|- 
nancial reports. 

The AFL-CIO had protested 
that, if reports had to itemize éx- 
penditures for hotels, air travel and 
stamps—bills often paid directly 
by unions through credit cards or 
other arrangements—then the in- 
terpretation would be so broad as 
to be contrary to the law’s language 
and the intent of Congress. 

. The AFL-CIO also said it would 
be unnecessary and burdensome. 

Mitchell, in clarifying an earlier 
interpretation, ruled that the law 


| |requires the financial reports to 


‘show disbursements made on be- 
‘half -of each officer or employe 
through prepayment or credit cards 
or other, credit arrangements. 
The breakdown of non-reim- 


-| bursed expenditures for fiscal years 
| beginning prior to Jan. 1, 1960, he 


said, is not required. 
In a development related to the 


_|Labor Dept.’s duties under the néw 


law, Mitchell announced the assign- 
ment of a minimum of three com- 
pliance officers in each of 22 cities 
throughout the nation. The officers 
are under the new Bureau of La- 


Rep. Darden to 
Retire at End 
Of Session 


Rep. Graham Barden (D-N. C.), 
chairman of the House Education 
and.Labor Committee and a power- 
ful anti-labor, anti-school aid figure 
for two decades, has announced an 
“irrevocable” decision to retire from 
Congress at the end of this session. 
Slated to succeed him as com- 
mittee chairman if the Democrats 
retain control of the House in the 
November election is Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.), second- 
ranking to Barden under the sen- 
iority system. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D-Tex.) swiftly quelled specula- 
tion that Powell might be by- 
passed in regard to school bills 
by “splitting” the committee into 
separate units on education and 
labor, with the New York con- 
gressman assigned to labor. Pow- 
ell has frequently sponsored civil 
rights amendments to federal 
school-aid measures. He would 
be the second Negro in history 
to head a*House standing com- 
niittee. 

Barden, who is in his twenty- 
sixth year in the House, said that 
he desired to spend his time with 
his family and friends in North 
Carolina. 

He helped block a school-aid 
bill passed by the Senate a decade 
ago and has long used committee 
processes to slow action on other 
education and minimum wage 
measures. He helped defeat the 
Kennedy-Ives bill of 1958 as “too 
mild” and helped push through the 
harsher Landrum-Griffin Act last 
year. 


Ike’s Budget 
Held Peril to 
Poultry Law 


The. Meat Cutters have charged 
that the Administration is failing 
to make plans to carry out fully the 
provisions of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act and has warned that 
Pres. Eisenhower's “budget neurosis 
will endanger consumer health pro- 
tection.” 

Meat Cutters’ Pres. Thomas J. 
Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
Gorman pointed out that the law 
calls for inspection of poultry at 
the time of slaughter and another 
inspection “to guarantee against 
spoilage and adulteration” if poul- 
try is later processed into such prod- 
ucts as chicken pies and soups. 

The Eisenhower budget for fiscal 
1961, the officers of the 375,000- 
member union charged, asks ap- 
propriations for inspection at the 
time of slaughter but does not pro- 
vide money for inspedtion in fur- 


bor-Management Reports, 


Bj Labor’s Economic Review, to a 
iisurvey of “Collective Bargaining in 


. | collective bargaining before the pas- 
covering more workers, is demon- 


25 Years of Progress: 


Labor Gains Traced 


In Economic Review 


A quarter-century of progress through. collective bargaining has 
brought gains to workers, industry and the nation as a whole, but 
it has failed to end the resistance of those who refuse to accept the 
extension of democracy to the factory and shop, 

On the eve of the 25th anniversary of the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act, the Research Dept. of ®— 
the AFL-CIO has devoted an entire 
issue of its monthly publication, 


America.” 
There was, the Review points out, 


sage of the Wagner Act in 1935. 
But the dramatic growth in union 
membership and effectiveness came 
after Congress declared it to be “the 
policy of the United States” to en-’ 
courage collective bargaining—and 
set up machinery to enforce this 
policy. 

Many employers and employ- 
er groups stood on their claimed 
prerogatives and denied the right 
of unions to have any say about 
working conditions, firing, lay- 
offs or grievance procedures, the 
publication notes. 

Today there are proposals to 
split up unions, ban industrywide 
negotiations or interpose govern- 
mental review of wage agree- 
ments as a “third force” *at the 
bargaining table, it continues. 

To refute these attacks—open 

and veiled—on collective bargain- 
ing, the Research Dept. has traced 
the changes in the living standard 
and economic vitality of the nation 
directly attributable to collective 
bargaining. 
Labor’s Economic Review cites: 
@ Job and income security 
through provisions such as seniority 
rights in layoffs, negotiated health 
insurance programs, supplemental 
unemployment compensation and 
pension plans. These union-won 
gains have spurred constant im- 
provements in social legislation. 

@ Greater leisure time through 
vacations with pay—up to four 
weeks in a growing number of 
union contracts—and more holi- 
days, in addition to reduction in 
the work week. 

@ Stability in day-to-day 
employe -management relations 
through orderly procedures for set- 
tling grievances without interrup- 
tion of production. 


@ Stimulation of the economy 


New York—After working for 


posed during negotiations. 


| through increased purchasing pow- 
er. which has enabled workers to 
buy the products of American in- 
dustry. 

@ The spur to technological ad- 
vances by managements seeking to 
meet higher wage costs through 
greater efficiengy. 

Tackling, one by one, the argu- 
ments of those who seek to curtail 
the effectiveness of unions at the 
bargaining table, the research pub- 
lication cites the tremendous variety 
of collective bargaining agreements 
in the United States—125,000. sep- 
arate labor-management contracts, 

Pacts Analyzed 

The nunfber of workers covered 
by each contract, the decision as to 
whether an agreement is to be local, 
regional or national, the publication 
points out, is largely determined by 
the nature of the industry. “Larger 
agreements are most prevalent in 
those sections of American indus- 
try where organization on the man- 
agement side has also developed 
into large units,” it says. 

“Unions will oppose any effort 
in peacetime to impose govern- 
mental authority to negate the 
results of wage settlements ar- 
rived at through collective bar- 
gaining,” the AFL-CIO a 
tion states. 

Government's role, it emphasizes, 
should be directed at making the 
parties concerned more aware of 
the relation between their individual 
bargaining and the economy as a 
whole. 

Warning that “there is always 
the temptation to invite govern- 
ment tinkering in an effort to gain 
some advantage,” the Research 
Dept. publication declares: 

“Any such advantage, for labor, 
for industry, or for other parts of 
the economy, would be short-run or 
illusory and would not be worth 
the price paid in terms of values 
lost as a result of curtailing the 
fundamentally free and adaptable 
bargaining process, no matter how 
frustrating that process may seem 
at times.” 


Shipbuilders Walk Out 
At 8 Bethlehem Yards 


nearly six months without a con- 


tract, 17,000 members of the Shipbuilders have struck eight East 
-|Coast shipyards of the Bethlehem Steel Co. in a battle to prevent 
management from retaining harsh work-rule changes unilaterally im- 


The walkout which began at 
three yards on Jan. 22 spread six 
days later to the other Bethlehem 
installations.. The shutdown affects 
all of the company’s shipbuilding 
and repair operations from East 
Boston, Mass., to Sparrows Point, 
Md. 

IUMSWA Pres. John J. Grogan 
said the walkout, authorized by an 
overwhelming vote of the member- 
ship last July, came because of the 
company’s continued refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has issued a formal com- 
plaint against Bethlehem charg- 
ing that the company’s refusal to 
discuss substantive contractual 
matters and its withdrawal of 
benefits provided in the old con- 
tract constituted unfair labor 
practices. A hearing will be held 
here Feb. 8. 

Bethlehem’s one-sided rewriting 
of long-established work rules oc- 
curred last July 31—the date the 


ther processing. 


previous contract expired. The un- 


ion charged these unilateral changes 
deprive workers of their seniority 
rights in layoffs and recall, permit 
the company to make new work 
assignments without regard to skill, 
reduce wages, discontinue griev- 
ance procedures, and “make a 
shambles” of contractual relations. 

Before the company instituted 
the work-rule changes, it turned 
down a union offer to extend the 
old contract without change pend- 
ing negotiation of a new agreement. 
Bethlehem also rejected a union 
proposal that the matters in dispute 
be submitted to arbitration. 

The AFL-CIO convention in 
San Francisco last September re- 
affirmed labor’s support of the 
embattled Shipbuilders, and de- 
clared that Bethlehem’s unilater- 
al contract changes imposed 
“onerous terms of employment” 
on the 17,000 workers, 

The convention called on the 
House Armed Services Committee 
to conduct a fact-finding investiga- 


tion of the situation, 
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With Deepest Gratitude: 


Steelworkers Defense Fund 
To Return Contributions 


All of the money contributed by rank-and-file unionists and union treasuries to the Steelworkers 
Defense Fund will be repaid because of a decision by the USWA to “absorb the entire cost of the 


_ strike,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has announced. 


In a letter to the officers of national and international unions, state and local central bodies, and 
directly affiliated local unions, Meany said that the action of the USWA is “in keeping with the 


tradition of the Steelworkers and‘ 
the trade union movement.” 

Meany expressed his gratitude 
for the generous response to. the 
defense fund—created by the .unan- 
imous vote of the AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Board in September 1959. 


Labor, he said, offered its fi- 
nancial support of the then-em- 
battled USWA “cheerfully and 
with -no thought of any return 


we all had so great a stake. It 
should give us all a deep sense 
of satisfaction that the act of giv- 
ing nelged to make the -™ un- 
necessary.” 

The federation president said 
that funds channeled by affiliates 
through the AFL-CIO will be re- 
turned to the organizations, which 
in turn will handle return of con- 
tributions made by individuals. 


except to win the battle in which 


Meany pointed out that the na- 


L-G Act Used Against 


Stork Club 


Strikers 


New York—After three years of futile efforts to get management 
of the Stork Club to bargain in good faith, 100 members of two 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes locals face the threat that their 
picketing of one of the gay haunts of cafe society may be halted by 


the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The National Labor -Relations 
Board has asked U.S. District 
Court here to issue an injunction 
barring further picketing by mem- 
bers of Dining Room Employes 
Local 1 and Chefs, Cooks, Pastry 
Cooks and Assistants Local 89. 

The two unions struck the 
swank night club Jan. 9, 1957 
after owner Sherman Billingsley 
refused to sign a contract giving 
them equitable wages, the 40- 
hour week and job security. 

In seeking the injunction, NLRB 
Gen. Counsel Stuart Rothman 
charged that the two locals are 
violating the Landrum-Griffin pro- 
vision which bans recognition or 
organizational picketing at the end 
of a 30-day period, unless the un- 
ion has petitioned the labor board 
for an election. 

The court heard arguments on 
the injunction Jan. 25, and gave 
both sides until Feb. 1 to file sup- 
plementary briefs. 

The injunction move is the latest 
step in three years of legal maneu- 
vering by Billingsley and his law- 
yer, Roy M. Cohn—one-time close 
associate of the late Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R-Wis.)}—that has ef- 
fectively denied the union recourse 
to either the NLRB or the New 
York State Labor Board.- 

When the strike began, the locals 
filed charges with the SLRB ac- 
cusing the Stork Club of a long 
list of unfair labor practices. The 
employer countered with a petition 
that the board determine what bar- 
gaining representatives, if any, 
Stork Club employes preferred. 

Six months of hearings followed, 
during which the board piled up 
nearly 2,000 pages of testimony. 


SLRB Chairman Jay. Kramer later 
pointed out that Billingsley never 


-— 


refuted union charges that he: 

@ Persistently refused to bar- 
gain collectively. 

@ Unlawfully discharged five 
employes because they “joined or 
assisted Locals 89 and 1.” 

@ “Interfered with, restrained 
and coerced” employes. 

@ Offered wage increases as in- 
ducements to discourage union 
membership. 

@ “Threatened and warned” 
employes he would not recognize 
or bargain collectively with the 
union. 

@ “Threatened employes with 
economic reprisals” because of 
their union activities. © 

@ “Threatened to go out of 
business” unless employes refrained 
from joining the union. 

@ “Assaulted employes and au- 
thorized, instigated or condoned 
acts of violence toward them.” 

Instead of addressing itself to 
the union charges, the Stork Club, 
which earlier had acknowledged 
the state board’s jurisdiction, sud- 
denly shifted its position and con- 
tended the SLRB had no authority. 

Kramer said Billingsley’s 

change of position came only 
after “any possible resort by the 
unions to the NLRB” on all of 
the unfair labor charges except 
the continuing refusal to bargain 
“was barred by the six-month 
statute of limitations” in the 
Taft-Hartley.Act. 

A trial examiner held hearings 
which stretched out over another 
year before upholding Billingsley’s 
contention that the NLRB had ju- 
risdiction. The state board con- 
curred in his finding and dismissed 
the case, leaving the two locals 
with no recourse to either state or 
local authorities. 


Film NegotiatorsAgree 


To Contrac 


t Extension 


Hollywood—The threat of a shutdown of motion picture studios 
producing films for theater showing was eased temporarily as the 


Screen Actors’ Guild and eight 


major producers agreed to an 


indefinite extension of contracts due to expire Jan. 31. 
Meanwhile, SAG's board of directors voted unanimously to put 


into motion machinery for a mail’ 


ballot among its 14,000 members 
that would authorize the calling of 
a strike if contract talks fail to 
achieve agreement. 

The ballots will be accompanied 
by a union “white paper” explain- 
ing the issues involved in negotia- 
tions with the Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers which rep- 
resents the big studios. Under the 
SAG constitution, 75 percent of 
those voting must favor a strike to 


make any walkout authorization ef- 


fective. Polling of the 14,000 mem- 
bers is expected to take about three 
weeks, 

Key issue in the negotiations 
is a union demand that actors 
receive additional compensation 
when theatrical films made after 
Aug. 1, 1948 are sold to tele- 
vision. The union is also seeking 
an industrywide welfare and pen- 
sion fund, paid for by employer 
contributions of 5 percent of the 
total actors’ payroll, 


tion’s longest steel strike ended in 
“a historic victory for the Steel- 
workers, who stood united in the 


\face of tremendous odds, and a 


sweeping -victory for the entire la- 
bor movement over the most for- 
midable attack launched against us 
in years.” 

The 13.5 million members of re 
AFL-CIO, Meany said, can be 
proud of their role in the USWA 
triumph, through their support of 
the defense fund which was de- 


signed to undergird the Steelwork- : 
ers’ own efforts to keep strikers and |: 
their families from feeling the full|§ 


economic effects of the long indus- 


try-forced shutdown. 


Demonstration of Solidarity 


“Your generous response to this 
unprecedented undertaking by the 
AFL-CIO was a moving demon- 
stration of the solidarity and vital- 
ity of our cause,” Meany wrote. 

“It was. an eloquent answer to 
those cynics who disparage the 
strength of the trade union spirit 
and its place in the hearts of our 
members, and I am sure this re- 
sponse played an important psy- 
chological part in the outcome.” 

The AFL-CIO president noted 
that USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald had announced that the 
Steelworkers are “able to and will 
absorb the entire cost of the strike. 
While expressing the deepest grati- 
tude for the funds you contributed, 
Pres. McDonald and his associates 
feel that their own organization in 
view of. the settlement, can and 
should make full repayment despite 
the staggering-costs to that union’s 
treasury.” 

More than $5 million had been 
contributed to the Steelworkers’ 
cause, and another several million 
dollars was in the pipelines at the 
time of the steel settlement. 


‘Seizure’ Law 
Ruling Denied 
By High Court 


(Continued from. Page 1) 
strike was ended, the injunction 
dissolved and new contracts had 
been signed. 

The effect is to leave Iabor in 
states with utility “seizure” laws 
lacking final guidance on wheth- 
er such laws can be validly en- 
forced against workers in similar 
cases. 

The court minority argued that 
the King-Thompson Act should 
have been declared invalid as in 
conflict with federal labor law. 
Justice Hugo L. Black, for the dis- 
senters, pointed out that in a com- 
panion case the strikers were still 
liable to fines and loss of seniority 
for striking after the governor 
“seized” the Missouri utility. 


Later Review ‘Possible’ 
The majority in an opinion by 
Judge Potter Stewart held that the 
case was moot because it presented 


“no actual matters in controversy.”~4 
If the strikers were later subjected: 


to fines and other punishment un- 
der the case, he said, they could 
seek federal court review at the 
time. 

The Supreme Court years ago 
upset a Wisconsin law prohibiting 
strikes in public utilities. The King- 
Thompson Act adds a new element, 
however, in that it purports to place 
utility strikers in the position of 
“state employes” after a “seizure.” 
The Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
disclaims any protection of strikes 
by public employes, 


burgh Steel Co. by a 2-1 vote, 


USWA members. 


WINDUP OF ‘THE STEEL STRIKE comes as “last-offer” ‘bathers, 
in which members of Steelworkers rejected contract offer of Pitts- 


Relations Board workers at Pittsburgh regional office. Following” 
overwhelming rejection, company and union agreed to extension 
of contract pending negotiations to avert new walkout by 6,000 


Steel Gains Extended 
To White Collar Staffs 


The Steelworkers have signed contracts with the nation’s major 
steel producers giving office and technical workers pay increases and 
other benefits equal to those won earlier in a master pact nego- 
tiated for 500,000 production and maintenance workers. 

' The new 30-month agreements with the “Big Eleven” give sal- 


are counted by National Labor 


aried workers a minimum biweekly 
general increase of $5.60 plus an in- 
crement of 40 cents for each job 
classification on Dec. 1.°1960, and 
again on Oct. 1, 1961.. 


Same as?7c Hike 

A USWA spokesman said, this 
was the same as the 7-cent hourly 
increases, plus job increments, 
which production workers will re- 
ceive on those dates, “translated 
into salary rather than hourly wage 
terms.” 

All other terms of the master 
settlement ending the longest 
steel dispute in history were in- 
cluded in the contracts for sal- 
aried workers, including pension 
and Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefit improvements, 
company-paid life insurance and 
improved hospital and medical 
benefits. 

Meanwhile, the USWA was nego- 
tiating with a few smaller steel mak- 
ers who still have not reached 
agreement with local bargaining 
teams. Holding up signings, the 
union said, were various local, non- 
economic issues. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, operating under the Taft- 
Hartley injunction which was dis- 
Psolved Jan. 26 by Federal Judge 
Herbert P. Sorg in Pittsburgh, con- 
ducted routine “last offer” balloting 
among 14,000 USWA members at 
seven steel firms, 

In the balloting, the steel workers 
voted by a better than two-to-one 
majority to reject the so-called “fi- 
nal offers.” Most of the smaller 
firms which had not yet signed for- 
mally withdrew these offers, making 
NLRB voting at those plants un- 
necessary. 

Following rejection of the of- 
fers, the USWA agreed to a con- 
tract extension with Pittsburgh 
Steel Co, for its plants at Mones- 
son and Allensport, Pa., Worces- 


and Akron and Warren, O. The 
company is the largest of the 
holdout firms. 

Wildcat strikes broke out at two 


ter, Mass., Los Angeles, Calif. 


other firms which still had not 
signed—McLouth Steel Co. in De- 
troit and Acme Steel Co. in Chi- 
cago. The Acme walkout ended 
24 hours later when USWA offi- 
cials ordered the men back to the ~ 
plant in order not to prejudice ne- 
gotiations. As the AFL-CIO News 
went to press, efforts were being 
made by the union to end the Mc- 
Louth work stoppage. 


Cost-of-Living Ordered 

Before dissolving the injunction, 
Sorg ruled that firms which have 
not reached agreement with the 
USWA must pay workers a 4-cent 
hourly cost-of-living hike which be- 
came effective Jan. 1 under the old 
agreements the court ruled re- 
mained in effect during the injunc- 
tion period. 


IUE Offers 
$300,000 for 
Defense Plan ~ 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers have offered $300,000 as 
a start toward a union defense fund 
for aid to participating unions in 
“nationally significant” strikes. 

The proposal, announced at a 
news conference by IUE Pres. 
James B. Carey, was approved by 
the union’s executive board at a 
meeting in Washington. The total 
would be made up of $100,000 
from the IUE defense gfund and 
$200,000, subject to approval by 
contributors, donated previously by 
IUE locals and staff to the Steel- 
workers. The latter money is 
scheduled to be returned” by the 
USWA. 

The IUE suggested that the pro- 
posed defense fund be administered 
by a committee of the AFL-CIO 
and the federation’s Industrial Un- 
ion Dept. Carey said that the pro- 
posal included replenishment_of the 
fund on the basis of $1 per mem- 
ber per year for participating 
unions. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1960 


TWO LABOR VETERANS were honored at the annual award luncheon of the New York chapter 
of the League for Industrial Democracy—Joseph Schlossberg (left), secretary-treasurer-emeritus of 
the Clothing Workers, and Mark Starr (center), education director of the Ladies’ Garment. Workers. 
Shown with them are ACW Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky (second from left); Pres Harry. W. Laidler of 
the New York LID-chapter, and ILGWU Sec.-Treas. Louis Stulberg (right). 


Union Election Victories Turned 


Into Paper Triumphs by NLRB 


The National Labor Relations Board has converted two hard-won union representation victories 
* into paper triumphs. 
There were split opinions on key piigts in the cases and, in one, the minority commented the union 


in effect was being punished for 


One case involved Building Service Employes Local 245 and the Brown-Dunkin Department Store 


its victory. 


in Tulsa, Okla. 

The union in 1957 won an elec- 
tion to represent the store’s porters, 
maids and elevator operators. The 
store immediately fired the work- 
ers and farmed out the services to 
a private firm which employed the 
old employes at higher pay but ig- 
nored the union. 

The board unanimously found 
the company guilty of. an unfair 
labor practice on grounds it hired 
out the services to avoid bargain- 
ing. Ordinarily, the NLRB would 
order the employer to reinstate the 


Air Line Pilots Blame 
Crashes on U.S. Apathy} 


Inadequate airports, lack of modern navigation aids and a bureau- 
cratic-minded regulatory agency have been cited as major safety 


hazards by Pres. C. N. Sayen of 
before a Senate subcommittee. 


Sayen told the aviation subcommittee, headed by Sen. A. S. Mike 


workers and bargain with their un- 
ion. re 
But in Brown-Dunkin, a three- 
member majority of Chairman 
Boyd Leedom and Members 
Philip Ray Rodgers and Stephen 
Bean said the workers had 
gained higher wages through the 
change of firms. 

The majority said that, in the 
workers’ interest, it would order 
Brown-Dunkin to resume its old 
service and bargain with the union 
only if a majority of employes ac- 
cepted -reinstatement. 


the Air Line Pilots in testimony 


Monroney (D-Okla.) that the “desk-‘ 
bound” Federal Aviation Agency 
had “failed to come to grips with 
basic air safety problems.” 

The Senate hearings came 
against a backdrop of airline 
crashes which moved the issue 
of air safety into the national 
spotlight. The subcommittee also 
plans early hearings on problems 
of air traffic control and on the 
controversial FAA rule seeking 

~ to force pilots to yetire at age 60. 

The Air Line Pilots, in addition 
to asking Congress to block the age 
restriction, have filed a suit chal- 
lenging the rule in U.S. district 
court in southern New York. 

Flanked by 10 veteran pilots, 
Sayen declared: 

“In our Opinion, no single cate- 
gory of preventable accidents has 
caused so much loss of life, injury, 
delay and substandard air service 
as the continued lack of known 
landinge aids and airport safety 
standards.” 

Over-legalistic interpretations of 

- rules by the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy and the use of inexperienced in- 
spectors to enforce these rules, Say- 
en declared, “only prove that you 
can be killed legally.” 

Sayen cited the case of an ex- 
perienced pilot who, he told the 
subcommittee, was “grounded 
for refusing to crackup.” 

At a critical point during the 
takeoff of a jet plane loaded with 
125 passengers, there was an en- 


“Employing sound judgment,” 
Sayen added, “the pilot elected tq 
continue his: takeoff, successfully 
did so, and the engine was restarted 
in the air. In our opinion, had he 
elected to discontinue the takeoff 
and attempt to stop on the runway 
in question, the aircraft and its oc- 
cupants would prahaniy have been 
destroyed.” 
The scheduled flight was success- 
fully completed. Nevertheless, an 
FAA agent flying his first check 
flight on that type of aircraft, Sayen 
related, ordered the pilot grounded, 
and intervention by both the union 
and the airline was needed to get 
the order rescinded. ° 
Sayen reminded the subcommit- 
tee that after a series of air disas- 
ters in 1952, former Pres. Harry S. 
Truman had appointed a board 
headed by James H. Doolittle which 
came up with specific proposals for 
airport building and safety facilities. 
“Unfortunately,” he added, “little 
attention has been paid to many 
of the recommendations to correct 
hazards existing eight years ago.” 
Sayen called for “a major effort 
to improve airport and terminal fa- 
cilities without delay.” 
- He called for improved naviga- 
tion, communication, traffic separa- 
tion, visual and landing aids such 
as approach and runway lighting 
in the airport area as well as longer 
runways, improved fire-fighting fa- 
cilities and proper zoning in the 
neighborhoods adjacent to the air- 


The majority argued this was 
preferable to “giving the union the 
power to forego such benefits and 
accept the detriment of lower 
wages upon returning to the em- 
ploy” of Brown-Dunkin. 

The minority of Joseph A. 
Jenkins and John H. Fanning 
sharply disagreed. They pointed 
out the company was clearly guilty 
of avoiding its statutory obligations 
and yet the union in effect was 
being punished by having to re- 
establish its majority. 

The second case involved the 
Molders’ Union and Barbers Iron 
Foundry in Bridgeton, N. J. 

The Molders won an election 
at the plant on Nov. 13, 1957, 
and were certified Nov. 21. The 
owners retaliated with a “tem- 
porary” lockout from Noy. 21 
to Nov, 25 and permanently 
shut down the plant ‘Nov. 27. 

The board unanimously decided 
the “temporary” lockout was il- 
legal and ordered back pay for the 
four days. On the permanent shut- 
down the board split on the law 
and the remedy. 

Leedom and Bean called the sec- 
ond shutdown also illegal but re- 
fused back pay. 

They reasoned that the workers 
could not have earned any wages 
after the shutdown, so are not en- 
titled to reimbursement. Rodgers 
said nothing in Taft-Hartley limits 
the employer’s right to go out of 
business whenever and however he 
chooses and agreed on no back 
pay. 

Jenkins and Fanning agreed that 
both the temporary lockout and the 
permanent shutdown were illegal 
and the workers should be reim- 
bursed. 

They argued that since the op- 
erating partner of the plant died 
about seven months after the shut- 
down, and it is conceded the plant 
would not have continued after his 
death, workers should have been 
awarded back pay limited to that 
period. 

The order ruling out back. pay 
after the shutdown dismissed the 
proposal of NLRB Gen. Counsel 
Stuart Rothman that a remedy be 
fashioned to provide back pay for 
a fixed period or indefinitely until 
workers obtained “substantially 
equivalent employment elsewhere.” 
‘ A majority, excluding only 
Rodgers, then agreed that if the 
plant is ever reopened, the em- 
ployer must bargain with the un- 
ion and set up a preferential hiring 


‘You Have Strengthened 


Many:’ 


|Randolph 
On 70th Birthday 


=| _New York—Political leaders from both major parties and officials 
of organized labor joined with 3,000 persons who jammed Carnegie 
Hall here in paying tribute to AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip Ran- 


dolph, president of the Sleeping Car Porters, on his 70th birthday, 
New York police estimated that an additional 3,000 people had 


Honored 


to be turned away from the cere-“ 
monies honoring the veteran labor 
leader and civil rights fighter. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a telegram of congratulations, 
said Randolph has been “a cham- 
pion of the cause of civil rights and 
has won for himself a reputation 
for sincerity and effectiveness.” 

No better birthday gift for 
Randolph “could be imagined,” 
Meany’s wire continued, “than 
- Victory in this year’s battle on 
Capitol Hill for an effective, en- 
forceable and meaningful civil 
rights bill. That’s the goal of 
the AFL-CIO.” 

Pres. Eisenhower also sent a mes- 

sage in which he praised Randolph 
“because over the years, inspired 
by the highest ideals of American 
democracy, you have strengthened 
the lives of many.” 
“Our progress has been especially 
good in recent years, but there is 
more to do,” Eisenhower’s message 
continued. “In this great unfin- 
ished business your spirit and abili- 
ty provide a major resource to your 
fellow men.” 


’ Among the speakers at the birth- 
day celebration were Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, widow of the late Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and herself 
a fighter in the civil rights field; 
Senators Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) and Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N. Y.); former Gov. Averell Harri- 
man (D-N. Y.); Rep. Adam Clay- 
ton Powell (D-N. Y.); Roy Wilkins, 


secretary of the National Associa- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
race from. the organized labor 
movement.” 

@ Lester Granger, director of 
the National Urban League, said 
the BRT decision was “a step for- 
ward for the union” and a “heart- 
ening example” of the responsible 
leadership given by Meany. 

Randolph, a leader in labor’s 
long fight for civil rights and a 
key figure in the San Francisco 
convention debate on the issue 
of discrimination within the trade 
union movement, said the BRT 
had taken a “very encouraging 
step . .. in meeting this issue 
squarely and forthrightly.” 

Randolph declared that the BRT 
move “will no doubt stimulate 
comparable action on the part of 
the Firemen and Enginemen. This 
union has a color bar also.” He 
expressed the hope that the Train- 
men’s constitutional move “will, no 
doubt, have some effect in develop- 
ing a breakthrough on this whole 
question of discrimination and seg- 
regation in the organized labor 
movement.” 

Wilkins said the BRT’s decision 
to remove the word “white” from 
its constitution “will open a way 
to union membership by qualified 
workers, irrespective of race.” 

The NAACP, he said, has sent 

a telegram of congratulations to 

BRT Pres. W. P. Kennedy “ 

which we expressed the hope 

that its action would stimulate 
other railroad brotherhoods to 
take similar action.” 

Wilkins said “it is to be hoped 
that additional effects of Meany’s 
persistence” in fighting race restric- 
tions within the labor movement 
“will appear in connection with the 
action of other powerful unions in 


gine failure. 
* 


ports. 


list for the unfairly fired workers. 


the future.” 


tion for the Advancement of Cok 
ored People; and Socialist leader 
Norman Thomas. 

In his address, Randolph an- 
nounced that he would call for a 
march on the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic national conventions this 
year to present “concrete demands 
and just grievances of the Negro 
people.” 

“Such a project, the first of its 
kind in American political his-— 
tory,” he said, “will mobilize the 
-power and resistance within the 
people and will demonstrate that 
the Negro is aware that he holds 
the balance of power in many key 
States.” 

Javits said that, to be “effective,” 
civil rights legislation must give the 
Attorney-General the right to sue 
in the courts to enforce desegrega- 
tion in the public schools. He said 
a minimum bill must also establish 
federal registrars to ensure the 
right of Negroes to vote in south- 
ern states, and must include anti- 
lynching and anti-poll tax protec- 
tions. 

Humphrey called for “no com 
promise, no sel-out, no retreat— 
full speed ahead” in the battle to 
insure equal justice. 

Powell, who will be chairman of 


‘tthe House Labor and Education 


Committee in 1961 if the next Con- 
gress is controlled by the Demo- 
crats, charged that discriminatory 
practices still exist in some unions 
with the result that Negroes are 
barred from membership. 


Civil Rights Leaders Hail 


End of Trainmen’s Bar 


Granger called the BRT move a 
victory for Randolph in his 25- 
year-fight for racial equality, but 
cautioned that the Trainmen’s ac- 
tion “by itself does not change any- 
thing . . . it sets the stage for a 
change.” 


He called it a “fulfillment of 
a pledge” which Meany made to 
the Urban League’s Equal Op- 
portunity Day dinner last fall, 
and added “we are heartened by 
the development.” 


Commenting on possible future 
effects, Granger expressed the hope 
that “other barriers” which exist 
in the “everyday practice levels” of 
local unions also will come down. 
He said he referred to the need for 
support of Negro trainmen seeking 
promotions. 


Trainmen 
Set to Pick 
Top Officers 


Cleveland—The 1,100 delegates 
to the 61st convention of the Raik 
road Trainmen completed the job 
of rewriting their constitution and 
were prepared to hear reports of 
committees and grand lodge officers 
before their elections. 

A contest was in sight with Pres. 
W. P. Kennedy seeking reelection, 
opposed by Sec.-Tteas. William J. 
Weil. Should Kennedy be elected, 
he will retire in two, years undet 
earlier convention action. 

The assistant to the president, 
vice president and secretary-treat 
urer also will be elected. 


Weil announced his candidacy 
Jan. 25 at a dinner given in h# 


honor by California delegates. 
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Schools’ Plight Grows ‘as Con: cress Lags 
oe ota ‘ 


Ike Blows Hot, Cold, 


Tepid on Federal Aid| 


By John Beidler 


For more than a decade congressional liberals, teachers, the 
Jabor movement and other groups have sought a broad program 
of federal aid to education. For more than a decade their intensive 


efforts have been frustrated. 


The reason federal aid is necessary is quite simple: the states 
and local school districts cannot do the job. 


In the 13 years since World War II, public school enrollment - 


increased by nearly 50 percent. At the same time that this burden 
was being put on public school systems, costs of new construction 


also increased substantially. 


The states and local school dis-? 


tricts have made heroic efforts to 
keep up with these new demands. 
They have built new classrooms at 
a greater rate than ever before in 
history. 

While doing so, however,’ local 
and state debt in the last 10 years 
has increased by nearly 200 per- 
cent. Many localities have reached 
their legal debt limit and can bor- 
row no more for. needed new 
schools. 

The existing classroom short- 
age today has been estimated at 


132,400. The only way any sub- - 


stantial progress can be made in 
reducing it is through federal 
aid. 

At the same time that the burst- 
ing school population has strained 
local treasuries for new classroom 
space and additional teachers, rapid 
scientific advances and technologi- 
cal change have increased the need 
for a higher quality of education. 

The Soviet guided missile and 
satellite program has proven that 
there is serious competition between 
the American and Soviet education- 
al systems, and that our freedom 
depends upon good schools. 

Underpaid Teachers 

To improve the quality of Amer- 
ican education means that we must 
acquire and keep good teachers. 

Unfortunately, we do not pay 
our teachers well. Average wages 
for all teachers in the United States, 
including those who have worked 
for many years, is only $4,800 per 
year. 

Such wages are substantially low- 
er than those in most other occupa- 
tions requiring a college education. 
Clearly, present wage scales provide 
little incentive for competent per- 
sons to enter the profession. 

Every year, many of the best- 
qualified teachers leave for better- 
paying jobs in other fields. Teach- 
ers’ salaries should be substantially 
increased. But as the states and 
localities cannot erase the classroom 
shortage, so also are they unabie to 
raise teachers’ salarjes to an ade- 
quate level. 

Only the federal government, 
with its broad taxing powers, can 
do the job. 

The primary argument presented 


Get the Facts 
On Key Issues 


The AFL-CIO News is 
publishing on this page the 
second of a new series of 
Fact Sheets on Congress pro- 
viding background informa- 
tion on basic issues coming 
before the second session of 
the 86th Congress. 

The series, prepared by 
John Beidler of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, is 
designed to give the legisla- 
tive history of the issue, the 
various forces involved pro 
and con and the general na- 
ture of bills introduced. ‘ 

Reprints of the fact sheet 
series will be available from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation, 815 16th Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


by opponents to federal aid to edu- 
cation is that federal aid will result 
in federal control. They say that 
when federal money goes into local 
school districts, it will be closely 
followed by federal regulations on 
teaching standards, textbooks and 
other aspects of the public school 
system. 

There is no substance to this 
argument. 

For more than 10 years the 
federal government has made 
money grants to hundreds of 
school districts throughout the 
nation whose problems have been 
increased greatly by federal ac- 
tivities—air bases, army camps, 
etc. 

Although these funds have 
been used for every. kind of 
school activity, including pur- 
chase of textbooks and teachers’ 
salaries, at no time has anyone 
been able to show any element 
of federal control whatsoever. 

The real basis for opposition to 
federal aid to education is not the 
threat of federal control, but the 
fact that the federal program would 
cost businesses and higher-income 
groups more than state and local 
school programs. 

The federal government imposes 
taxes, primarily, according to abil- 
ity to pay. State and local taxes, 
however, are heavier on low-income 
groups than on higher-income 
groups and businesses, 


The first post-war attempt to pass 
federal aid legislation brought sup- 
port from widely divergent points 
of view. In both 1948 and 1949, 
when the Senate passed aid bills by 
overwhelming margins, the drive 
was sparked by liberal Senators 
James E. Murray (D-Mont.) and 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.), southern con- 
servative Sen. Allen G. Ellender 
(D-La.) and the Senate’s “Mr. Re- 
publican,” the late Robert A. Taft 
(R-O.). 


Never Reached Floor 

In neither year, however, did the 
legislation reach the floor of the 
House. 

Under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
trations, the American public has 
been treated to’some amazing zig- 
zags in legislative policy on the 
education issue. 

Whe first Eisenhower proposal 
came in 1955, when the Presi- 
dent urged Congress to pass a 
bill which would have given 
about $65 million in grants. The 
measure also called for federal 
aid to support the sale of bonds 
by local school districts. 

The latter provisior was im- 
mediately tagged a “bankers’ 
bill,” because banks would have 
benefitted most: 

Democrats in Congress in 1956 
brought to the House floor an alter- 
native proposal. It called for $1.6 
billion in grants. The pressure for 
school aid increased to the point 
where the Administration junked 
its 1955 program and advocated a 
$1.25 billion grant program spread 
over five years. 

Opponents of federal aid em- 
ployed a cynical maneuver to de- 
feat the Democratic bill in 1956. 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.) offered an ameadagent to 


ae 


a 


bar aid to racially segregated 
schools, which was adopted. 

When the vote came on the bill 
itself, united southern opposition 
was assured. The bill was defeated, 
225 to 194. Ninety-six Republicans 
who had voted for the Powell 
amendment voted to kill the bill 
itself. 

In 1957, the fight was renewed. 
Democrats called for a $3.6 billion, 
six-year program of grants for 
school construction. The Adminis- 
tration wanted a $1.3 billion, four- 
year program. 

But before the bill was reported 
to the House floor, the Democrats 
made a substantial compromise. In 
committee, it was cut to $1. 5 billion 
over five years. 


Opponents of the measure 
moved to kill it in the same way 
as the year before. A New York 
Republican, Rep. Stuyvesant 
Wainright, who had voted 
against the 1956 bill and was to 

. vote to kill the 1957 measure, 
offered a Powell-type amend- 
ment. It was adopted. 

Faced with a certain repeat of 
their 1956 defeat, the liberal 
Democrats hastily agreed to drop 
thelr compromise bill and to sup- 
port the President’s bill, word for 
word. 

Before they could act, how- 
ever, the House Republican lead- 
er conferred briefly with the, 
leader of the cdnservative south- 
ern Democrats. The latter rose 
and moved to strike the enact- 
ing clause from the bill, a move 
to kill it. 

The motion carried, 208 to 
203, and the bill was dead. 

Throughout the. House debate, 
backers of school aid had waited 
in vain for some support from the 
President. It was not forthcoming. 
Had he really wanted a school bill, 
Pres. Eisenhower would have had 
to change only three of the 111 
Republican votes against the bill. 

He had made no effort to do.so. 


his prior requests for a federal grant 
program and returned to the basic 


proposals of his 1955 bill: aid to 


In 1959, the President junked |: 


school districts in issuing bonds for 
school construction. 

The proposal met with congres- 
sional opposition. The bill did 
nothing, the liberals said, to meet 
the basic problem: no money. 


Two Demoeratic Bills 

Two Democratic bills did receive 
widespread support. The first, S. 
2 and H. R. 22, was introduced by 
Murray and Rep. Lee Metcalf 
(D-Mont.). As introduced, the 
Murray-Metcalf bill would have es- 
tablished a permanent. program of 
federal aid to. education, 

In the first -year, the bill would 
have authorized grants of $25 per 
school-age child or about $1.1 bil- 
lion. This would have been in- 
creased annually until the fourth 
year, when the outlay would have 
been $100 per child annually, or 
about $4.4 billion, and would have 
continued at this level thereafter. 

Under the Murray-Metcalf bill, 
the grants could be used for school 
construction or for teachers’ salaries 
or both. — 

The General Education subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and’ 
Labor Committee held hearings 
early in 1959 on the various pro- 
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AFL-CIO NEws 


‘Nope, We Can’t Afford Iv 


posals. Strong AFL-CIO support 
was given to’ the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. 

Subsequently, the subcommittee 
and the full committee favorably 
reported a cut-down version of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. 

To date, the conservative south- 


ern-Republican coalition on the 


Rules Committee has prevented fur- 
ther action. 

On the Senate side, hearings 
were held by the Education sub- 
committee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare from 
Feb. 4 until Apr. 15, but further 
action was delayed until late in 
the session. 

Finally, on Sept. 12, the full 
committee reported S. 8, a bill orig- 
inally introduced by Sen. Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.). The McNa- 
mara bill authorizes grants of $500 
million for each of two years. The — 
grants could be used only for 
school construction. 

The Senate plans to consider S. 8 
as an early order of business. 
House action, even in the unlikely 
event that the Rules Committee 
should report H. R. 22, will prob- 
ably wait upon Senate action. 


construction only. 


salaries. 


tional average. 


Major Provisions 
Of Education Bills 


These are the contents of two major bills: 
S. 8, as reported from committee, authorizes: 
@ $500 million in matching grants to the states for school 


@ Use of grants limited to school construction, . 

@ Grants equalling from one-third to two-thirds of the cost 
of the school, depending on the state’s income per child. 

H.R. 22, the AFL-ClO-supported Murray-Metcalf bill as 
revised and reported from committee in the House, provides: 

@ $1.1 billion im grants for each of four years. 

” Use of grants for either school construction or teachers’ 


@ Reduction in grants for a state during the last two years 
of the program if its “school effort index” fell below the na- 
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A Program of Retreat . 


rie EISENHOWER Administration's answer to the com len of 


blems facing: America as it enters the 1960s. isa t 
surplus, .a tight-money ‘policy and a negative, don seaoet Alc beat 
typ of budget. 


We-raise gasoline taxes and postal fates rand spend our pennies 
wisely, says the Administration, we'll have “peace and prosperity” 
forevermore. 

The Soviet challenge to our leadership of the free world is an 
overrated threat, says the Administration’s defense budget. There’s 
no need to improve the nation's defense posture—what was spent 
last year is good enough. 

It would be nice to have some economic growth, says the 
“Economic Report, but inflation is still the villain, and the big 
job is to keep the dollar sound for those who haven’t enough 

_ dollars to maintain an American standard of living. 

' Stand pat, keep an eye on the cost of money, don’t worry about 
schools or housing, health care for the aged, or the 5 percent rate 
of unemployment and everything will turn out for the best. 

' This is the Administration program for America for the next 
year, a shallow program based on a complacency that could lead 
to a second-rate nation. : 

The underlying theme of the Adminisfration’s program is that 
the nation cannot afford a well-rounded, modern and comprehen- 
sive national security program; that we cannot afford public service 
and welfare programs geared to the needs of a growing nation. 

The facts belie this. Government programs designed to meet 
America’s needs are accurately measured not in total dollars 
but in terms of their relationship to the total value of all goods 
and services produced in the nation—the gross national product. 

In the past seven years the federal budget has averaged about 
20 percent of this total. The President’s latest budget cuts this to 
18 percent. 

America not only can afford to meet its needs, it cannot afford 
not to meet them. To stand pat at this moment in history is to go 
backward, to weaken our leadership of the free world and to expose 
the nation to the possibility of serious economic ills. 


Plugging the Loopholes 


ates THE FIRST TIME in 35 years Congress is giving serious 


consideration to plugging the loopholes in the nation’s election 
laws—loopholes that allow millions of dollars spent to win a major 
office to go unreported. 

Since 1925 all manner of schemes have been concocted and 
techniques perfected to avoid the Corrupt Practices Act because 
of the unrealistic spending limits set by that act and because many 
big campaign contributors are anxious to disguise or hide the size 
and extent of their political operations. 

The bill passed by the Senate moves toward correcting some 
of these practices. It requires more thorough and detailed re- 
porting from all campaign sources; it raises contribution limits 
in line with today’s cost of campaigning; and it —_ the 
reporting requirement to primary elections. 

There are indications that the House of Representatives is not 
favorably disposed toward the Senate-passed measure despite a 
$10,000 boost in the spending ceiling for a House candidate from 
$2,500 to $12,500. 

The Senate-passed bill is an honest attempt to plug the loop- 
holes in current election laws and to provide the voters with essen- 
tial information. The House. has a basic responsibility—to take 
up and pass the bill and send it to the White House. 
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- ‘Try the ‘Economy Size” 2 Sane 


AFL-CIO Position Defended: 


Labor's Refusal 


To Swap Visits 


With Soviets Based on Morality 


The following is excerpted from an article ap- 
pearing in the Jan. 18 issue of the New Leader 
by Arnold Beichman entitled “U.S.-USSR Labor 
Exchange?” 


URING THE LAST WAR, two Polish Jewish 
Socialists were executed by Stalin on the 
charge that they were Nazi spies. They were 
Henryk Ehrlich and Victor Alter. To his ever- 
lasting honor, David Dubinsky, president of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, announced he 
was calling a protest meeting at Carnegie Hall and 
that he expected everybody to be there. It is no 
secret that there was fantastic official high-level 
pressure brought to bear on Dubinsky to call off 
the meeting. Russia was our ally; it was engaged 
in a death-struggle with Germany; it was bad 
propaganda for “our” side. Dubinsky let it be 
known that if he were the only one in attendance, 
he’d be in Carnegie Hall to cry murder. 

It turned out that there was quite an audience 
to protest this example of Stalinist brutality. 
There was a government policy, fully supported 
by the labor movement, to stand with Russia 
in prosecuting the war. But the policy was 
nugatory as far as the moral obligations of the 
labor movement itself was concerned—to speak 
out against flagrant injustice. 

Today, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 


‘| been castigated for fulfilling the very same moral 


obligations in a new context. Thus, in an editorial 
on De¢. 23, the influential Washington Post wrote 


that “George Meany is taking a benighted atti- 


tude toward the cultural exchange program be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union.” 
(Webster’s defines “benighted” as “involved in or 
due to moral darkness or ignorance.”) The reason 
for this contumelious characterization is that a 
few weeks ago Meany attacked a State Dept. 
cultural agreement-with the Soviet Union which 
pledged that: 


“Both parties will encourage exchanges as may 
be agreed between them of delegations represent- 
ing organizations devoted to friendship and cul- 
tural ties, labor,itrade union, youth and: other 
non-governmental organizations in the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States for the purpose of ex- 
changing experience and knowledge of the cul- 
tural and social life of both countries, it being 
recognized that the decision to carry out such 
exchanges remains a concern of the organizations 
themselves.” 

Unofficial assurances were given. to Meany 


while he was in Brussels attending the world con- 
gress of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions that he needn’t worry that any pressure 
would be imposed upon him or the AFL-CIO to 
exchange labor delegations with the Soviet Union 


—which, everybody felt, was quite decent of the 


State Dept. 


WHEN MEANY RETURNED to the U.S., he 
attacked the agreement, describing it as “a fraud 
on the American people.” He challenged the State 
Dept. to say why it had yielded to “Soviet pres- 
sure” by including trade unions in the agreement 
when the Administration knows, he said, “there 
are no trade unions in Russia.” 


The Washington Post argued that if Meany’s 
no-exchange policy were carried to its logical con- 
clusion, “there would be no contact with the USSR 
and the dangers of a nuclear explosion would be 
correspondingly increased.” Meany has on in- 
numerable occasions said he favors summit meet- 
ings and, in his most recent statement, said 
that ““government-to-government exchanges are 
possible.” 


It is a fairly shocking concept that liberalism 
or progressivism is now to be tested by how 
one stands on cultural exchanges. To oppose 
trade union exchanges is to be reactionary; to 
favor them is to be forward-looking. I cannot 
conceive that the Washington Post would de- 
nounce Meany for spurning invitations of this 
kind from Franco Spain, something he and 
“forward-looking men of labor” did a year ago. 


George Meany is a special case. Were he to 
go to Moscow, he would carry with him the mace 


’ of some moral authority, some specific organiza- 


tional responsibility. He is spokesman for free 
trade unionism, which is necessarily detached 
from the vagaries and essential amoralities of a 
nation’s foreign policy. British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and Labor party leader Hugh 
Gaitskell can go to see Premier Khrushchev, but 
it would astonish me if Sir Vincent Tewson, gen- 
eral secretary of oe British Trades Union Con- 
gress, did. «° . 

Was David" Dubinsky benighted in 1943, was 
he looking backward when he assembled the ranks 
in memory of Ehrlich and Alter? Or was he 
serving the cause of freedom? Is George Meany 
looking backward when he refuses to consider 
trade union exchanges with the men who still hold 
Hungary captive, who call Hungary a “dead rat” 
in the throat of the democracies? 
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Vandercook Says: 


Saale 


—— 


Ike Prescribes a Tranquiliter - 


(This ¢ column is eicérpied from the nightly 


broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com-~ 


mentator sponsored by the AFL-C1O. Listen 
to Vanderceok over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


S IS THE CUSTOM, t the President has sent 
to Congress, on the heels of his four-pound 
budget message, a lengthy statement of the pres- 
ent—and probable future 


economy. 
Ali—-we are assured— 
is pretty much right with 


defenses, particularly our 
guided missiles, may be 
somewhat inferior to the 
war machine of Russia, we 
mustn’t let that worry us. 
i We'll all—forever (if the 
President and his advisers 


Vandercook 
are to be believed)—get richer and richer. 

This businessmen’s Administration also makes 
it clear to us, in those two impressive reports, in 
what particulars Pres. Eisenhower expects to be 
. wicher. 


He thinks that if our luck holds and we all 
behave as he would like us to behave, American 
families will be able to buy more and more 
things. We will be able, those documents indicate, 
to buy even more television sets, more mechanical 


Morgan Says: 


—state of the American - 


the world. Although our - 


goodies for our kitchens, more and bigger cars. 

It is made quite plain in the budget message 
that we cannot expect to - any richer in our 
education. 

‘We are not—as a dite, the Eisenhower 
budget assures us—to be richer in such funda- 
mentals of human life as housing. In the Presi- 
dent’s budget message there is no recommendation 
for public housing projects. 

If the vast, stinking slums which make so , many 
of our great cities ever more hideous—and dan- 
gerous—are to be cleared and replaced with 
decent dwellings then, so far as this Administra- 
tion’s plans are concerned, that huge task must 


-be accomplished by the cities themselves. 


OUR GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, as the 


statisticians call it, will probably go up. The costs 


of government are also going up, But—and this 
seems to many a fact of great significance—gov- 
ernment disbursements are not going up in the 
same proportion as our national income and our 
national productive capacity, or, indeed as our 
population, are going up. 

The Administration is, in fact, going to try— 
proportionately—to diminish the services we have 
learned to expect. 

The President and his party ‘still seem to envi- 
sion an ideal society as one in which the fortunate 
should be privileged to grow ever more fortunate, 
while the less fortunate should be left to their 
own petediate devices. 


Secrecy Blurs Public Issues 


( This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS and the 

Eisenhower Administration are locked in a 
bitter battle over the issue of our national mili- 
tary effectiveness. Some 
of the facts have to be 
shielded for security rea- 
sons but nothing will con- 
tribute more to insecurity 


this matter. The Demo- 
cratic charge that the Ad- 
ministration is not reveal- 
ing a true picture of our 
military strength relative 
to the Soviet Union's gives 


Morgan new point to a long strug- 


. gle over governmental secrecy. 


For years two congressional subcommittees, 
headed by Rep. John E. Moss of California and 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri, both 
Democrats, have been hammering away in inves- 
tigations at alleged abuses of “executive privi- 
lege” to conceal facts the Congress and the public 
presumably have a right to know. They have 
made some but very little progress. 

Sen. Hennings, a recognized expert on consti- 
tutional law, aired his philosophy on the issue in 
the American Bar Association Journal several 
months ago. He conceded that, although no- 
where does the Constitution expressly empower 


Washington Reports: 


than misinformation on, 


the President to withhold information from. the 
people, “such a constitutional power must exist 
in certain circumstances.” 

But, the Senator argued, the “President’s power 
to withhold information from the public is indeed 
an executive ‘privilege’-—not a right—which has 
relatively narrow limits. Self-government can 
work efiectively only where the people have full 
access to information about what their government 
is doing.” 


NOBODY HAD full access to the facts about 
what the administration was up to in the Dixon- 
Yates case, how such a quasi-judicial body as the 
Federal Communications Commission was being 
influenced in the award of broadcast licenses or 
how Sherman Adams was wielding the consider- 
able power of his unofficial office as “assistant 
president.” 

Publicity attending the notorious Goldfine affair 
served to bring some of these machinations to 
light but the use of unwarranted secrecy does not 
seem to have been materially curbed. 

The Pentagon is perhaps the worst offender. 
The military services have repeatedly invoked 
“executive privilege” against Congress. 

Now ringed with such phrases as “missile gap,” 
“deterrent strength” and “capabilities versus. in- 
tentions,” the whole question of our military 
preparedness is up again. Admittedly all the 
facts on this one cannot be spread’ out in full 
public view. But the Administration’s defensive, 
uncommunicative behavior in the past automati- 
cally makes suspect its current claims and adds 
to its responsibility now to recognize the public’s 
right to know. 


Sponsors of School Aid Bills 
Confident of Senate Approval 


BILL FOR FEDERAL AID for school con- 

struction will pass the Senate this year, ac- 
cording to Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) and 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.). The undecided 
question is: Which form of federal aid will be de- 
cided upon? 

Both McNamara and Javits, who have intro- 
duced bills, forecast the passage of the measures 
they sponsor as they were interviewed on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program heard on 300 radio stations. 

Javits’ bill, also sponsored by Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper (R-Ky.), would contribute to the 
states up to 50 percent of the cost of principal 
and interest on long-term bond issues for school 
eonstruction. This is.similar to the Administra- 


tion measure, except that it also includes a for- 


mula by which states which improve teacher sal- 
aries would, as Javits put it, “get a better break 
in federal contributions.” It would also provide 
that a school district unable to sell its bonds “for 
the first two years” could apply for grants. 


THE McNAMARA BILL would provide direct 
federal assistance to states for s¢hool construction 
on a matching basis. Of the Administration. bill, 
McNamara said: 

“Over the years we’ve had plenty of lip service 
from the Administration, but nevér any real action. 
The Administration proposes a highly inadequate 
program of helping school districts pay off school 
bond issues. I am afraid this will. build more 
banks than schools,” 


widuaeoron 


LIBERALS IN THE SENATE at almost the last minute took a 
necessary step toward preserving the power and authority of the 
federal government when they filed a bill to outlaw the poll tax, 
as a voting restriction, by simple statute. The poll-tax issue in itself 
may be somewhat less important than it used to be, but the method 
that Congress adopts to attack sm: state voting restriction is of the - 
utmost significance. 


In all the long controversy sega the voting rights of citizens, 
there has been a grouy) that steadfastly claimed that Congress could 
proceed against the poll tax only through constitutional amendment 
—not by simple statute. , Most. members of the group have been 
spokesmen of the South, ‘but there have, been some northern and 
western congressmen who argued that the southerners were con- 
stitutionally correct. It is not necessary to question the motives of 
anyone involved to point out. that. acceptance of their viewpoint 
would have devastating effects on the authority of the national gov- 
ernment to vindicate the basic citizenship rights of the people. 


The Supreme Court ruled in the Classic decision, two decades: 
ago, that the right of citizens to have their votes in federal elec- 
tions counted honestly and reported correctly was a federal right 
which the federal courts could enforce. 

It held that state-selected public officials could not deny this right 
by wholesale conspiracy and fraud, rig the election and the election 
returns, and then say that this was none of the federal government's 
business. Convictions of the officials under the ancient federal civil 
rights statutes were upheld by the high court. The court applied 
this doctrine in a primary election, rather than a general election, 
thus giving it great force and sweep in asserting federal powet to 
uphold the purity of election ptocessés. 

* * * ‘ 
e 

WHAT HAPPENS if Congress should accept the opposite doc- 
trine—that the control of federal elections, including their manner 
and their eligibility rules, is wholly a matter within the exclusive 
dominion of the states, and that Congress does not have the power 
to strike down what, in its collective judgment, is an unreasonable 


and improper rule or improper and discriminatory application of 
a rule? 


- This is the viewpoint argued by those who say Congress cannot 
attack the poll tax except through constitutional amendment. 
They say that except through the laborious amendment process, 
with proposal by two-thirds of each house and ratification by 
three-quarters of the states, Congress is helpless to reach out and 
aid those who are denied voting rights. 

If this be so, then it is hard to see how any valid federal statute 
can be passed in the field of elections.. Pres. Eisenhower would seem 
to have been correct in his original doubts as to the constitutionality 
of the proposal for federal. voting registrars to enforce the right-to- 
vote law of 1957. Atty. Gen. Rogers would seem to be out of line 
in his somewhat revised proposal for the appointment of federal 
court referees to administer operations of the 1957 act. 

* * * 


THIS VIEWPOINT manifestly is not acceptable to the great 
majority of the American people. It has not been honored in the 
House of Representatives which three times has overruled the 
narrow “states’ rights” argument and has actually passed bills to 
outlaw the poll tax by statute. Most Americans believe that in the 
processes of time the nation has so matufed that the constitution 
must be interpreted broadly enough to allow the protection of elec- 
tion processes by the federal government.. 

Yet even recently a proposed anti-poll tax constitutional amend- 
ment has been filed in the Senate with heavy sponsorship, and its 
approval would be a serious step backward. That is why reasser- 
tion of the existing power of Congress to protect voting rights by 
simple statute, as proposed in the bill just introduced by a bipartisan 
group of liberals, takes on~great importance as the Senate moves 


toward an expected showdown in mid-February on civil rights 
egeanes: 


CONFIDENCE that federal aid for school construction will pass 
the Senate during this session was expressed by Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N.Y.), left, and Sen. Pat’ McNamara (D-Mich.) on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO’ public: service radio program, 
Both are authors of schoo aid bills. 
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Green Memorial Fund Brings 
Symphony to 3,800 Children 


MORE THAN 3,800 baight eyed school children attended concert by ‘famed National ee 
Orchestra in Washington Jan. 13 at program made possible by William Green Memorial Fund of 
AFL-CIO. In bottom picture Assistant Conductor Lloyd Geisler, left, and four students are shown 
with AFL-CIO Vice Pres. William C. Doherty, the federation’s representative for the occasion. 


How to Buy: 
Brush to Save Em 


Despite the TV Ads 


By Sidney Margolius 


HAT CHARMING LITTLE GIRL on television who runs in, 

hollering “Look Mom, no cavities”, may be even more danger- 
ous than Dennis the Menace. If you heed the insinuation that you 
too can eliminate cavities just by using a certain toothpaste, you 
could do damage to your family’s teeth. 

You can get into even greater dental trouble from the pretty TV 
housewife, whose family rushes off 
without brushing, if you let her per- 
suade you to rely on a “toothpaste 
for people who can’t brush after 
every meal.” 

These are two examples of the 
seriously misleading nature of cur- 
rent toothpaste advertising, along 
with Gardol’s “invisible shield” 
commercials and the “bacteria- 
destroying” message of Stripe. 

Toothpaste advertising always has 
been one of the worst areas of mis- 
leading claims. But current tooth- 
paste ads make pseudo-medical 
claims that tend actually to wean 
people away from reliable methods 
of protecting teeth. These claims now are coupled with the special 
power of television commercials to deceive through artful emphasis. 

Perhaps worst of all, through TV a greater amount of mis- 
leading toothpaste advertising is reaching children and implanting 
false ideas in their receptive little heads. At least some grown- 
ups have been fooled enough so they now may be skeptical. Kids, 
of course, are not able to distinguish false claims. 

For example, Dr. Sholem Pearlman of the American Dental 
Association has reported this experience: 

In several Chicago elementary schools, the association tried out 
posters showing a child washing his hands before eating and brush- 
ing his teeth after. The children agreed it was a good health prac- 
tice to wash hands. But there was much argument about the need 
for brushing teeth after eating. The youngsters said that certain 
TV characters, “in whom they evidently placed a great deal of 
confidence, said that you only have to brush once in the morning 
because the toothpaste had something in it that would protect your 
teeth all day.” 

The television industry, through the National Association of 
Broadcasters, has protested this department’s recent assertion that 
TV has become the No. 1 deceiver in advertising. Current tooth- 
paste advertising certainly is another piece of evidence that TV 
has won leadership in deception. ADA officials also have testified 
that in the case of Ipana, the printed ads are modest compared to 
some of the TV commercials. On TV the visual emphasis and vocal 
presentation exaggerated even further the claims that Ipana routed 
the character called “decay germ.” 


THE SHOCKING THING is that congressional committees have 
investigated these misleading toothpaste ads; that the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Food & Drug Administration know what’s 
going on; that the ADA has been trying vainly for months to stop 
this kind of advertising. Yet there has been no end to it. 

The FDA can’t do anything (or doesn’t seem to want-to try), 
since on their packages the toothpaste manufacturers don’t make 
the same claims as in ads. The FTC, which can control ads, must 
go through a long procedure. This lets the advertisers continue 
while the FTC gathers evidence and conducts hearings. 

On its package Gleem makes no suggestions that it can protect 
your teeth all day. Otherwise the labeling is weasel-worded. It says: 
“Contains GL-70 . . . Miracle Cleaner and Bacteria Fighter.” 

What the heck is “Miracle GL-70?” It sounds like a new miracle 
drug. The label further explains that “GL-70 is Procter & Gamble’s 
trademark for the active ingredient, a blend of anionic sulfonates.” 

And what are “anionic sulfonates?” They’re simply synthetic 
detergents, something like those you use to wash dishes. So Gleem 
has no “miracle” or medical ingredient at all. It merely has syn- 
thetic detergents and all toothpastes have detergents of one kind 
or another. Despite the implications of the ads, you still have to 
brush your teeth after every meal for genuine protection. 

The fact that a manufacturer can get away with defining his 
“miracle” ingredient with an unfamiliar term as “anionic sul- 
fonates” certainly is a loophole in the Food & Drug law; and also 
shows the FDA’s complaisant attitude towards obscure labeling. 

Procter & Gamble is one of those advertisers who don’t really 
care whether you ‘buy their brand or Brand X, since they own both. 
P & G also makes Crest. This toothpaste does contain a medical 
ingredient—stannous fluoride. Other toothpastes also contain fluo- 
ride and make strong claims for preventing decay, although Crest 
is the most widely and aggressively promoted. 

The fluoride toothpastes, of course, are attempting to capitalize 
on the fact that fluoridated drinking water does help prevent decay. 
But there is no demonstrated proof that Sugeids toothpastes have 
an equally beneficial effect. 

Tests have indicated that Crest did have some beneficial effect 
on some children in the first year of use, and little or none the 
second year. Thus, this advertiser is not telling the whole story, 
and in no case is Crest to be considered a reliable substitute for 
thorough brushing after every meal. ; 

There is no substitute for meticulous brushing—with any denti- 


frice or merely baking soda and salt—for either adults or kids, 
(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 
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Can You Afford 
To Be 65? 


€ Are you retired, or near retire- 
ment? . . 


Page Ning 


~ 


|Your Letter May Decide| 
| : & Whether retired workers, now or | 
later, must seek public relief or 


become burdens to their children | 
when severe illness strikes. 


Whether those who have earned 
the right to independent retire- 


ment will lose that right because 
of illness. 


. 


& Do you have aging parents whose _— g Whether you, in your turn, can 
health and happiness is your : 3 _ . look forward to retirement with- 
concern? out fear of iliness. 


= Do you agree that workers who 

. have earned honorable retire- 
ment should be protected from 
the crushing costs of illness? | 


The Forand bill (HR 4700) has been 
analyzed, examined and discussed over 
@ period of several years, 


’ Will Congress vote it into law? - 


, Th ae are 
Then you have a stake in the Forand ming SNES POE AEPeee Bm ey 


bill (HR 4700). 


The Forand bill attacks the most tragic: 
unsolved social welfare problem of our 
day — the human and financial disaster 
thaf illness imposes upon the aged. 


Your letters, to your Congressman and 
your two Senators, will decide the issue. 


If YOU tell them that YOU want the 
Forand bill, it will pass. 


Write—and Write Today! 


To Your Congressman: 
House Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


This problem can no longer be 
brushed aside. 


THIS CONGRESS must act. 


To Your Senators: 
‘Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Let’s see what a pensioner or a retired 
couple can do now to guard against “medical 
indigence,” as the doctors call it. 

Buy private, commercial health in- 
surance, says the insurance lobby. 

It is true that such insurance is now avaii- 
table for the 65-plus group. But one fact 
stands out: 

‘Where the cost of private insurance is 


_ within reason, the benefits are meager; where 
‘the benefits are adequate, the cost is out of 


reach. 

This is bound fo be true of a plan under 
which the aged are insuring themselves. To 
be workable, any insurance plan must be 
broad enough to include good risks as well 
as bad risks—the young as well as the old. 
Private insurance can supplement a federal 
program; it cannot replace it. 

Ask for public assistance, says the 
doctors’ lobby. ; 

Public assistance is the free care available 


‘This Is What Happens Today 


to the poverty-stricken through state and fed- 
eral funds. It is necessary, it is worthy and 
it should be improved. Many doctors, to their 
credit, donate heavily of their services to this 
work, 

But public assistance is public relief. Those 
who get it must prove their poverty—often to 
the point~of taking a pauper’s oath. They 
must exhaust their savings and in many states 
sell their modest possessions—their cars, their 
TV sets, even their homes—to become eligible. 

Get the children and grandchildren 
to pay the bills, say the reactionaries. 

Unquestionably there are millions of emer- 
gencies solved in this way. But a medical 
catastrophe to the parents is in most cases 
beyond the means of willing children. At 
best, such help is a sorry reward for pension- 
ers who have earned their independence. 

Clearly, none of these alternatives is ac- 
ceptable in a free society of free independent 
citizens. . 


But It Could Be Like This 


The Forand bill does not pretend to solve 
the whole problem of medical care for the 


aged. It does guard against total disaster. . 


The bill would: 

@ Pay in full for 60 days of hospital care 
for all persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits. (Note that this would include 
the dependent children of widows.) 


@ Meet the costs of combined nursing- — 


home and hospital care up to 120 days a 
year and cover certain surgical expenses. 

Social security records would be used to 
establish the rights of applicants. The bill 


includes standard safeguards as to the quality 


of care, negotiation of rates and the freedom 
of cooperating institutions from government 
interference. . 

' The program would cost about $1 billion a 
year at the start. This would be met by a 


rise of only a quarter of one percent in social . 


security taxes on employers and employees, 


and % percent on the self-employed. The 


most any worker would pay (if he makes 
$4,800 or more) would be $12 a year. 

The Forand bill puts this program where it 
belongs—in the social security system, 


Eleven million Americans now 
draw social security pensions. 
Only about a million of them are 
also covered by private pension 
plans. 


The seldpm-reached maximum 
federal benefit for a_ retired 


couple is $180 a month; the aver- 
age is about $114. 


These figures leave no margin 


for heavy medical expenses, 
which have risen farther and 
faster than any other item in our 
economy. 

While it is true that many of 
the retired have some form of 
health insurance, a federal study 
(1957) exposes its inadequacy. 


_ In that year, of all pensioners who 


had medical expenses, only 14 


- percent of the couples and 9 per- 
cent of the single persons drew 


any insurance benefits whatever. 


Most of the others were faced — 


with the loss of independence, or 


_ even pauperism. — 


. 


Copies of this leaflet, reproduced here in full, are available in reasonable quantities without charge from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 815 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FROM 12 SOUTHERN STATES some 70 delegates gathered in Louisville, Ky. ., to develop stronger 


labor education programs. Here is a special meeting of state central body officers. 


‘Dept. of Education sponsored the two-day conference. 


10 


Organizing Technicians 

Cambridge, Mass.—Unions can organize successfully among en- 
gineers and other professional and technical workers, but they will 
have to change their traditional approach, three experts agreed here. 


The view was expressed at a four-day Harvard University seminar 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. on “Collective 


Bargaining Problems of Profes-‘ 
sional and Technical Workers.” 
Eight AFL-CIO and two unafiil- 
iated unions participated. 

Professors Fred Harbison of 
Princeton University, S. M. Miller 

of Brooklyn College and John Dun- 
lop of Harvard said the union ap- 
peal to these workers must be flex- 
ible enough to allow for the im- 
portance of individual status and 
advancement. 
Factual Emphasis Urged 

They also agreed union programs 
should emphasize factual and logi- 
eal rather than emotional reasons 
for organization. 

IUD said the major aims of the 
seminar were to examine the needs 
and characteristics of professional 
and technical workers and to dis- 
cuss problems of organizing and 
effectively representing these work- 
ers. 

The seminar, said IUD, re- 
flected the mounting concern of 
industrial unions with the in- 
creasing proportion of profes- 
sional and technical workers in 
the labor force and the accom- 
panying decline of production 
and maintenance workers. 

The IUD said that data present- 
ed at the seminar showed that, 
where there was one engineer for 
every 300 industrial workers at the 
turn of the century, today the pro- 
portion is one engineer for every 
60 industrial workers. 

Other figures showed that, from 


June 1948 to June 1959, produc- 


tion workers in all manufacturing 
declined by 9.3 percent. 

A special IUD analysis of the 
trend revealed the greatest declines 
since 1948 occurred in “aircraft and 
parts,” 12.4 percent; “‘petroleum re- 
finers,” 10.5 percent and “chemical 
and allied products,” 12.1 percent. 

In another look at the changing 
nature of the workforce, Harbison 
reported on an occupation struc- 
ture survey carried out by Prince- 
ton among 50 industries over the 
1946-56 decade. 

A typical situation, he said, 
was of one chemical firm which 
decreased its production work- 
force by four percent while in- 
creasing its professional and 
scientific employes by 40 percent, 
its technicians by 45 percent and 
its managerial and administrative 
personnel by 35 percent. 

Jesse Freidin, a management con- 
sultant, argued that unions existed 
to serve the “oppressed” and that 
professional workers had no need 
for them. Others retorted that pro- 
fessional workers will have con- 
tinuous grievances for which they 
can find an answer in unionism. 

’ Unions taking part included the 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers; United Auto Workers; 
Boilermakers; Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers; Chemical Work- 


ers; State, County and Municipal |- 


Employes; Papermakers and Paper- 
workers; Machinists; and two un- 
affiliated groups, Sperry Engineers 
and Mass. Institute of Technology 
Employes. 


Reader’s Digest Won’t Print 
Reply To ‘Featherbed’ Slur 


The Reader’s Digest magazine, 


which carried a one-sided article 


parroting management’s charges of “featherbedding” on the rail- 
roads in its November, 1959, issue, has refused to publish a reply 
from Pres. A. J. Hayes of the Machinists. 


The refusal was conveyed in a 


letter from the editors. 


Hayes, a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, wrote from first-hand 
knowledge as a railroad ma- 
chinist for many, years in de- 
claring he was “shocked” at the 
bias and inaccuracies im the ar- 
ticle. 

In a point-by-point rebuttal, 
Hayes emphasized: - 

@ Practical railroaders rate the 
locomotive firemen, described by 
the Reader’s Digest article as an 
anachronism, as one of the most 
valuable safety factors available to 
the industry—‘in airline parlance, 
a combination of co-pilot and flight 
engineer.” 


- @ Hundreds of brakemen, sup- 


|posedly in “featherbedding” jobs, 


are injured each year in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

@ Freight and passenger traffic 
on the railroads is billed on a mile- 
age basis, just as mileage is used 
as a method of pay computation 
for train crews. 

@ Far from being on the verge 
of bankruptcy as a result of “feath- 
erbedding” costs, railroads are “the 
most profitable” carriers. Railroad 
stocks have gone up an average of 
400 percent since 1939, consider- 
ably more #aan the rise for indus- 
trial or utik-y stocks, 


New Approach Urged 5) Labor Holds 


Ist Education 
Meet in South 


Louisville, Ky.—The first AFL- 
CIO Southern Education Confer- 
ence has brought 70 delegates from 
12-states here for a two-day meet- 
ing on plans to develop a stronger 
labor education program in the 
region. 

“The Henderson Strike,” a new 
sound filmstrip prepared by the 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
was a feature of the program on 
educational films. Subject of the 
film is TWUA’s 14-month long 
strike at the Harriet-Henderson 
mills, Henderson, N. C. 

Samuel V. Noe, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Louisville, 
in a luncheon session speech, 
praised labor’s role in aiding the 
peaceful: and successful integration 
of the city’s public school system. 

Jennings Perry, executive direc- 
tor of Citizens for TVA, told an- 
other luncheon meeting that the 
increasing industrialization of the 
South would be accompanied by 
greater labor influence in southern 
political life. 

AFL-CIO Education Dir. John 
D. Connors presided. John E. Cos- 
grove and George T. Guernsey, 
assistant directors, also attended. 


Woodworkers Report: 


Labor Dollars Sent 
To Striking Loggers 


=| Contributions totaling $218,886 were sent to international head- 
quarters of the Woodworkers to. 
IWA members against industrial and political feudalism in the 
Canadian province of Newfoundland. 
A report listing the donations by name and date has been sent 


support the fight of some 6,000 


to the AFL-CIO, where it may be 
examined. Copies also were sent 
to the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress and to all IWA locals, re- 
gional councils, executive board 
members and trustees. 

The report does not cover gifts 
made to the CLC, the striking IWA 
Local 2-254 at Grand Falls, Nfid., 
or the IWA’s Reg. II office in To- 
ronto. 


The -listings show that the 
AFL-CIO made contributions of 
$50,000 and $5,000 for a total 
of $55,000; the IUD gave three 
$25,000 gifts totaling $75,000, 
and international unions account- 

_ed for $50,470. The remainder 
of the money covered in the re- 
port came from locals of three- 
score unions and their subordi- 
nate bodies, as well as from the 
AFL-CIO state and local councils 
and many individuals. 


The Newfoundland woodsmen 
walked out on New Year’s Eve a 
year ago to enforce demands for 
an increase in the basic wage of 
$1.05 an hour paid by the British- 
controlled Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Co., a cut in their 
60-hour week and improved living 
conditions in woods camps. A few 
days later they were joined by 
loggers employed by the Bowater 
Co., one of the world’s largest paper 
companies. 

Premier Wars on Union 

Premier Joseph Smallwood 
promptly began irresponsible as- 
saults upon the IWA and turned 
them into political war. He pushed 
through the provincial assembly 
legislation which rescinded the un- 
ion’s legal certification as bargain- 
ing agent. 

He sent Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and provincial 


constables into remote strike cen- 


by FWA Sec.-Treas. William Botkin'® 


ters to “keep peace” where peace 
already existed. 

Smallwood also prompted forma- 
tion of a provincial “union,” the 
Brotherhood of Newfoundland 
Woodworkers, which signed scab 
contracts. 

Strikers who refysed to rescind 
their support of the IWA. have been 
blacklisted and unable to get work 
throughout the province. 


Contributions Listed 


Contributions sent the strikers 
through IWA headquarters by in- 
ternational unions, as listed by Bot- 
kin, follow: 

Air Line Dispatchers $20; Boiler 
Makers $150; Brewery Workers 
$500; Clothing Workers $500; Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
$2,000; Furniture Workers $100; 
Ladies’ Garment Workers $2,000; 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
$250; Glass & Ceramic Workers 
$1,000; Glass Bottle Blowers $500. 

Hatters $100; Hotel & Restau- 
rant Workers $3,000; Allied Indus- 
trial Workers $200; Laundry Work- 
ers $50; Letter Carriers $500; Ma- 
chinists $1,000; Maintenance of 
Way Employes $250; Maritime Un- 
ion $1,500; Meat Cutters $500; 
Molders $1,000; Musicians $1,000; 
Newspaper Guild $500. 

Office Employes $200; Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers $3,000; 
Pulp - Sulphite Workers $10,000; 
American Radio Association $200; 
Rubber Workers $15,000; United 
Shoe Workers $500; Steelworkers 
$1,000; ‘Theatrical Stage Employes 
$500; Transport Workers $1,500; 
Upholsterers $1,000; Utility Work- 
ers $1,000. 

The AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasur- 
ers Conference, made up of the 
top financial officers of interna- 
tional unions, also gave $500. 

The Lithographers contributed 
$400 and the Mine-Mill union 


$500. Both are unaffiliated. 


AFL-C1O. Backs Housing Measure, 
Flays Ike’s ‘Tight-Money’ Policy 


The AFL-CIO has called for swift congressional passage of a $1 billion emergency housing bill 
to forestall “the immediate threat of a disastrous decline in housing activity” because of the Admin- 


istration’s “tight-money” policies. 


At the same time, a federation spokesman urged a Housing subcommittee of the House to follow 


up the stopgap measure with “comprehensive, forward-looking” housing legislation aimed at achiev- 


ing a rate of 2.3. million housing’ 
units annually to meet the nation’s 
needs during the next 15 years. 

The emergency bill, introduced 
by Subcommittee Chairman Albert 
Rains (D-Ala.), would provide $1 
billion for FHA or VA mortgages 
on moderate-priced housing. Sec. 
Boris Shishkin of the AFL-CIO 
Housing Committee endorsed the 
bill, declaring it would protect 
home buyers against “unreasonable” 
charges “over and above already 
excessive interest rates.” 

Accompanying Shishkin as he 

testified were AFL-CIO Economist 
Bert Seidman, and John W. Edel- 
man, national representative of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
and a member of the AFL-CIO 
Housing Committee. 

The subcommittee opened its 
hearings in the wake of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s Budget Message 
which carried no recommenda- 
tions for public housing, middle- 
income housing or housing for 
the elderly. The Administration 
called instead for an end to the 
GI and college housing pro- 
grams, and for “flexibility” in 
maximum interest rates under 


the VA and FHA. 


Shishkin told the subcommittee 
that the prospects for housing con- 
struction are “dismal,” with Ad- 
ministration spokesmen forecasting 
a drop in private housing starts to 
1.1 million in 1960. He said the 
situation stems from the “disastrous 
tight-money policy adamantly pur- 
sued by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration.” 

“Substantial discounts, which are 
simply disguised interest payments, 
piled on top of sky-high interest 
tates are keeping large numbers of 
families out of the housing market,” 
the AFL-CIO spokesman declared. 

Housing is a bellwether of the 
national economy, Shishkin contin- 
ued, adding: 

“Certainly it would be a tragic . 
mistake to_ disregard now the 
lesson of the last two recessions. 
Therefore, it is essential that 
every possible measure be taken 
immediately to forestall a down- 
turn in home-building not only 
to prevent the housing shortage 
from becoming worse, but also 
to bolster the overall level of 
economic activity.” 

The ingredients of the long-range 
housing program advocated by la- 


bor, Shishkin told the subcommit- 
tee, include: 

@ A large-scale, low-rent public 
housing program “to provide decent 
homes for low-income families.” 

@ An effective middle-income 
housing program. 

@ A fully adequate program of 
housing for the elderly. 

@ A federal policy to assure 
equal opportunities to obtain decent 
homes without regard to race, color, 
creed or national origin. 

@ A_ greatly expanded slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
program. 

@ Effective encouragement of 
metropolitan planning. 

@ Encouragement for coopera- 
tive and moderate-priced rental 
housing. _ 

@ Adequate housing for family 
farmers and farm workers. 

@ Requirement of payment of 
prevailing wages in any housing 
construction involving federal finan- 
cial assistance. 

Enactment of the Rains bill, he 
said, would be the “first . . . vital 
step Congress must take to dis- 
charge its — responsibility in 
1960.” 
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Lavisli Profits, Salaries: 


Senate Pro bers Hit 
TranquilizerFirms 


The Senate Anti-Trust subcommittee, winding up a week of hear- 
ings on administered pricing of tranquilizers, has drawn from réluc 


tant drug industry witnesses an admission of tremendous profits, 
lavish salaries and stock options and huge sums spent on promotion 


and advertising. 

The money came from the ‘sale 
of pills which, when properly used, 
have dramatically enabled . thou- 


sands of patients in mental “hospi- | 


tals to return home and live nor- 
mal ‘lives—if they can afford to 
keep up the prescribed medication. 

Some questions the subcommit- 
tee, headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.), wanted answered—such 
as why leading manufacturers of 
tranquilizers had quoted identical 


U. S. Charges Price 
Fix by Drug Firms 


New York—The Justice 
Dept. has filed an anti-trust 
suit against two of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of tran- 
quilizer drugs—Carter Prod- 
ucts, Inc., makers. of Mil- 
town, and American Home 
Products Corp., which makes 
an identical product labeled 
Equinal under a patent li- 
cense from Carter. 

The government charged 
the two companies with 
agreeing to exclude all others 
from the manufacture and 
sale of the drug and entering 
into a price-fixing agreement. 


prices in competitive bids to the 
government’s Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency—didn’t get answered. 
The attorney for Carter Products, 
the firm that makes Miltown tab- 
lets, said a federal grand jury in 
New ‘York was interested in this 
matter too and he thought the pub- 
licity might have an influence on 
the investigation. 

In a blistering indictment of the 
effects of “swollen profits” in the 
drug industry, Executive Dir. Mike 
Gorman of the National Commit- 
tee Against Mental Illness told the 
subcommittee: 

“With a full realization of the 
seriousness of this charge, I ac- 
cuse the pharmaceutical industry 
of America of contributing to the 
return of thousands of mental 
patients to mental hospitals be- 
cause of the high price of the 
tranquilizing drugs.” 

Gorman told the subcommittee 
the pharmaceutical industry is ap- 
parently more concerned with de- 
termining whether the “American 


| worth at recent market price $2.7 


green pill” than with basic research, 
particularly in areas where big sales 
and profits are unlikely. 

Gorman accused the drug indus- 
try of “thumbing its nose at, the 
American people” by refusing to 
accept available government grants 
for research because it would.mean 
waiving exclusive patent rights. He 
said some industry officials had told 
him that they would be willing to 
get into the government research 
program but “they were interna- 
tionally controlled and the big brass 
in Switzerland was against any in- 
volvement.” 

Subcommittee investigators put 
into the record evidence that three 
companies which dominate the 
tranquilizer market—Carter Prod- 
ucts, American Home Products 
Corp., and Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories—had the highest prof- 
it ratio of all major industrial cor- 
porations. 

In 1958, the net profit of the 
three companies after taxes 
ranged from 33.1 to 38.2 percent 
of net worth. 

In testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, it was brought out that: 

@ Thorazine, the leading tran- 
quilizer marketed by Smith Kline & 
French, was developed and patent- 
ed by a French company and li- 
censed to the American firm under 
an. exclusive rights arrangement. 
In France, where the drug was de- 
veloped, it is sold at 51 cents per 
50 tablets to the druggist and 77 
cents at retail. The cost in the 
United States is $3.03 wholesale 
and $5.05 retail. 

@ The American company has 
so prospered that the purchaser of 
225 shares of stock for $9,900 on 
Dec. 31, 1948 would now have— 
through stock splits—4,050 shares 
worth a total of $244,013 on Dec. 
31, 1959. During this period, he 
would also have received $20,070 
in dividends. 

@ Henry H. Hoyt, president of 
Carter Products, who described his 
firm as a “small company,” received 
in 1957 a stock option which is 


million before taxes and a net profit 
of $2 million after payment of the 
capital gains tax. He has already 
exercised’ more than half of the 
option. In addition, Hoyt receives 


tional union staff since 1928, has 


JACK WEINBERGER 
Announced Retirement Plans 


Weinberger of 
Hotel-Union 
Will Retire 
Miami Beach, Fla.—Jack Wein- 
berger, secretary-treasurer of the 


Hotel & Restaurant Workers since 
1954 and a member of the interna- 


notified the general executive board 
at a meeting here that he will re- 
tire to the “active reserve” on Apr. 
30, the end of the union’s fiscal 
year. 


He made known his “final and 
irrevocable” intention in a letter to 
the board. Under the union’s con- 
stitution the board is authorized to 
fill-such vacancies when they oc- 
cur between conventions. Pres. Ed. 
S. Miller said a special meeting of 
the*board to name his successor 
will be held during April. 


Weinberger came to the United 
States as a youth. His first job was 
as a bus boy in the swank Mary- 
land Club in Baltimore, Md., in 
1902, a post he recalled paid $3 
a week for “a 7-day week of un- 
limited hours.” 


He became a waiter and in 1911 
joined Waiters Local 30 in San 
Francisco to launch a half-century 
career of improving working con- 
ditions for culinary workers. He 
became secretary of his local in 
1916 and was active in the Bay 
Area labor movement until 1928, 
when he became an international 
organizer. 


After 17 years of travelling 
“from Salem, Mass., to Salem, 
Ore.” for the union, he went to 
international headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., “to -stay six 
months to help out” as director of 
organization. He has been there 


housewife prefers a blue bill to a 


Administration Belatedly Joins in 


Drive To Safeguard Voting Rights 


proposal placed great emphasis on}. . 


(Continued from ‘Ries 1) 


blamed on the Administration’s 
“tight-money” policy. 

@ Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) introduced a measure sim- 
ilar in principle to the Forand bill, 
backed by the AFL-CIO, to employ 
social security:machinery for health 
insurance for the nation’s older citi- 
zens. The Kennedy measure dif- 
fers in detail. 

The Administration’s new civil 
tights proposals were disclosed by 
ape Gen, William P. Rogers Jan. 


' Instead of federal voting reg- 
istrars appointed by 
Rights Commission—the propo- 
sal advanced by the commission - 
and endorsed by Democratic lib- 
erals—the Administration called 
for court-appointed “voting ref- 
erees to certify as qualified ‘to’ 
vote at any election all person 
found to be qualified” in voting 
Tights cases brought under the ' 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 


Significantly, the Administratioa. 


the Civil: 


a $100,000 a year salary. 


” 


“any election,” and Rogers said in 
a prepared statement that the meas- 
ure was designed “to deal with 
racial and color discrimination in 
elections, both federal and state.” 

A week earlier, the AFL-CIO 
had ‘called for congressional regu- 
lation of “state and presidential 
elections” as well as in balldting 
for congtessional seats to protect 
voters’ rights. 

In testimony prepared for the 
Senate ‘Rules Committee, ‘-AFL- 
CIO Associate Gen, Counsel 
Thomas E, Harris also proposed 
creation of-a’federal election com- 
inission which would conduct elec- 
tions as well as registration if it ap- 
peared that the right to vote or 


nied qualified voters. 

| The Administration bill provides 
that procedures would be ‘estab- 
lished so that the proposed ‘referees 
‘would be authorized to attend 


«| elections: ahd: make a report as to 


whether a ‘person entitled to vote 


ever since. 


. has been denied that right, or 
the right to have his vote counted,” 
Rogers said. 

In the House, meanwhile, lib- 
erals staged a protracted session 
to give congressmen an oppor- 

_ tunity to sign the discharge peti- 
tion, Signatures can be affixed 
only when the aad actually is 
im session. 

In a series of hour-long 
speeches, Democrats exhorted their 

GOP colleagues. to join in sponsor- 


ing the petition which would by- 


Election-Year Meets "i 


Scheduled by COPE | 


The first five in a series: of 15- coast-to-coast area cpubrabell of: 
the. AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education are scheduled for » 
the month of February in Savannah, Ga., Durham, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Baton Rouge, La. and Dallas, Tex. 

The election-year conferences are designed for Officers of local. 


ing trades councils and women’s 
activities departments, with rank 
and file union members also wel- 
come. 
The participation of women in 
political education and action will 
be stressed and a portion of the 
program set aside for union wives, 
The conferences will deal with 
procedures and problems of 
COPE’s program involving ed- 
ucation, communication, registra- 
tion, fund raising, candidate ap- 
praisal, campaign strategy, get- 
ting out the vote and specific 
local, district and state problems. 
COPE Dir. James L. McDevitt 
will lead the headquarters team at- 
tending each conference. 
The first round of conferences 
is scheduled as follows: 


unions, local céntral bodies, build 


Feb. 13-14, DeSoto Hotel, Sa- 


Cleveland—John E. Rooney, 7 


illness. 


vannah,. Ga., 
Florida. 
Feb. 16-17, 


for Georgia and 
/ Washington Duke. 


‘| Hotel, ‘Durham, N. GC, for North . 


and South Carolina. 

Feb. 20-21,; Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn.;. for Ala- 
bama, Kentucky ahd Tennessee. __ 

Feb. 27-28, | Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge, La., for Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Mississippi: 

Feb. 29-Mar.' 1, Adolphus Ho- 
tel, Dallas, Tex., for New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

The second round of confer- 
ences will take place in March and 
cover New England, the mid-At- 
lantic states and the Midwest. The 
third round beginning the end of 
March and running through April, 
will center in the upper Midwest, 
the farm and Rocky Mountain 
states and the West Coast. Alaska 
and Hawaii are included. 


John E. Rooney Dies; 
Ex-Head of Plasterers 


1, president emeritus of the Plas- 


terers and a vice president of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept., died at Polyclinic Hospital here Jan. 22 after a long 


* Rooney, elected president of the Plasterers in 1941, retired in 


1958, at which time the union’s' 
convention elected him president 
emeritus. He was succeeded as 
head of the union by the current 
president, Edward J. Leonard. 

In a telegram to Rooney’s wid- 
ow, Mrs. Helen Rooney, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F.° Schnitzler ex- 
pressed their condolences on the 
death of the veteran union official. 
Rooney, they declared, was “a 
devoted and dedicated trade union- 
ist,” who “spent most of his life- 
time aiding his fellow men.” ‘Their 
telegram continued: 

“The record of accomplish- 
ments of his union stands as a 
fine monument to him. We have 
lost a good friend and we join 
with you in mourning his pass- 
ing.” 

A native of Toronto, Ontario, 
Rooney had lived here since 1897. 
Following in his father’s footsteps, 
he became a member of Plasterers’ 
Local 80 in 1909. He served in 
the Army in World War I and, fol- 
lowing his discharge as a sergeant, 
served Local 80 as business agent 
from 1919 to 1929, when he was 
appointed an international vice 
president. 

In 1952 Rooney visited the 
Netherlands as labor consultant on 
a three-man team organized by the 
Technical Assistance Division of 
the Mutual Security Agency to 
study the building industry in that 
country and to make recommenda- 
tions which would help increase 
productivity in the housing indus- 
try. 


Lewis Hines, 
Veteran. Union 
Leader, Dies 


Lewis G. Hines, who ‘retired ia 
1958 as AFL-CIO special repre- 
sentative after a lifetime of activity 
in the labor movement, died of a 
heart ailment at his home in Ar- 
lington, Va., at the age of 71. 

He was the first organization di- 
rector of the national AFL and 
the first trade unionist to serve as 
state secretary of labor and indus- 
try in Pennsylvania, a post he held 
under forcer Gov. Arthur H. James — 
(R) from 1939 to 1942. 

He was a special AFL-CIO rep- 
resentative when he retired in 1958, 

A native of Philadelphia, Hines 
went to Rochester, N. Y., as a 
young man and joined the Metal 
Polishers, Buffers & Platers, in 
which he held a card for 48 years. 
Blacklisted in Rochester because of 
his union activity, he returned to 
Pennsylvania as business_agent for 
his union. He later became a state 
mediator. 

He also was state director of 
the U.S. Unemployment Service in 
Pennsylvania and served as AFL 
representative in Philadelphia. 

When his term as state secretary 
of labor and industry in Pennsyl- 
vania expired, he returned to na- 
tional AFL headquarters as assist- 
ant to the late Pres. William Green 
until the latter’s death in 1953. 


AFL-CIO Hails Africans 
In Struggle for Freedom 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in a cabled message to 


have’ votes ‘counted would be de-|. 


pass the Rules Committee, where a 
coalition of four southern Demo- 


crats and four conservative Repub-|- 


licans has thus far refused to clear 
civil ' rights epee for floor 
debate: 

In the Senate, wis both parties’ 
leaders have pledged to bring up 
civil rights legislation beginning 
Feb. 15, ‘the Rules Committee 
headed by Sen. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. (D-Mo.), continued its 
hearings on’ the propesals for vot- 
ing registrars, 


+ 


the Second All-African Peoples’ Conference in Tunis, pledged 

the AFL-CIO would do all in its power “to speed success of 
Algeria and all other peoples in Africa, Europe and elsewhere 

still struggling for their national independence.” 

Meany sent his message to Ahmed Tiili, secretary-general 
of the General Federation of. Tunisian Workers, who with oth- 
er African labor officials is playing a major part in the drive 
of the continent toward independence and progress. 

The AFL-CIO president said American labor would help 
the workers of newly-independent nations secure all aid nec- 
essary to build their economies and “genuine free trade unions 
—unions free from domination by employers, governments 
and political aionee th ‘ 
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By 59-22 Vote: 


Senate 


" 


Passes Plection Bill; 


Anti-Labor Riders Dropped | 


The Senate has passed and sent to the House a “clean elections” bill after a brief and unsuc- 
cessful attempt by a coalition of southern Democrats and conservative Republicans to tack on harsh 
restrictions on labor political activities. 

The vote on the measure, introduced by Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, - Jr. (D-Mo.): was 59 to 22, 
with 38 Democrats and 21 thet “cosas voting for the bill and 15 southern Democrats and 7 Repub- 


licans opposed. 

- The bill, first major piece of teg- 
islation passed by either house dur- 
ing the current election-year session 
of the 86th Congress and the first 
substantive revision of the cam- 
paign law in 35 years, would raise 
the present ceiling on congressional 
campaign expenditures, impose a 
limitation on individual political 
contributions, and require more de- 
tailed reporting procedures. 

The fate of the measure in the 
‘House was left. in doubt. The 
bill was referred to the House 
Administration Committee. Its 
chairman, Rep. Omar Burleson 

' (D-Tex.), called some of its pro- 
visions “almost punitive” and a 
“clear violation of states’ rights.” 
He added that he had no plans 
to “rush into hearings.” 

In the week-long Senate debate, 
two major attempts were made 
by the right-wing block to saddle 


“I the measure with anti-labor amend- 
ments. 

The first effort collapsed unex- 
pectedly when Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond (D-S.C.) withdrew his 
amendment that would have penal- 
ized unions for violating election 
laws by cancelling their rights to 
National Labor Relations Board 
representation, subjecting them to 
anti-trust laws, and applying dou- 
ble the Landrum-Griffin Act’s al- 
ready severe criminal penalties. 

In the second move, arch-con- 
servative Senators Barry Gold- 

water (R-Ariz.) and Carl T. Cur- 
tis (R-Neb.) sought to broaden 
the requirements for political 
committees in order to restrict 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education in its year- 
around reporting on voting rec- 
ords and its register-and-vote ac- 
tivities. + ; 
This amendment also was with- 


Ike’s Policies Held 


Stifling te 
ifling to 
(Continued from Page 1) 
ger of another recession in 1961, 
before America fully recovers from 
the ravages of the sharp 1957-58 
decline, seems a distinct possibility 
as predicted by conservative acad- 

emic and business economists.” 


The President’s approach, ¢he 
committee said, is 2 blend of 
“penny-pinching” for national de- 
fense and public services com- 
bined with postal rate and gaso- 
line tax increases. 


These are the same “gelf-defeat- 
ing” policies which have boosted 
the national debt by over $18 bil- 
lion since mid-1953 while the na- 
tion’s position in defense technology 
has slipped and the educational sys- 
tem has deteriorated, the AFL-CIO 
said. 

The second objective of a “$4.2 


Growth 


billion paper surplus” to reduce the 
national debt is based on “sweeping 
under the rug” the need for com- 
prehensive defense and public serv- 
ice programs, - the AFL-CIO con- 
tinued. 

Noting that the budget deficits 
of 1954, 1955, 1958 and 1959 show 
that surpluses cannot be_ attained 
from recurring recessions and low 
national income levels, the AFL-: 
CIO said a responsible policy would 
aim for surpluses through a grow- 
ing and balanced full employment 
economy. 

The third Eisenhower objective 
of removing the interest rate ceiling 
on long-term government bonds 
would eliminate even a limited re- 
striction on the Administration’s 
“pursuit of an ever-tighter money 
policy and higher interest rates,” 


the committee said. 


drawn after senators on both sides 
of the aisle warned that acceptance 
of the proposal would also inhibit 
the operations of the Republican 
and Democratic National Commit- 
tees. 

- Extended to Primaries 


Two major amendments were 
accepted before final passage. One 
extended, for the first time, the 
law’s reporting requirements to in- 
clude primary as well as general 
elections. The second amendment 


_|¢losed a 35-year-old loophole in 


the law by making local and state 
political committees subject to re- 
porting regulations. 

Minority Leader Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen (R-Ill.), who had 
succeeded in amending the measure 
so that its provisions will not be 
applicable to the 1960 congres- 
sional and presidential campaigns, 
led the battle against final passage 
of the measure. 

Here are the major provisions of 
the bill: : 

@ The 1925 spending ceilings 
imposed on individual candidates 
were raised so that campaigners for 
the Senate may spend $50,000 in 
their own behalf, instead of the 


‘|previous $10,000, while congres- 


sional candidates may spend $12,- 
500 instead of the previous $2,5Q0. 

@ For the first time, a ceiling 
of $10,000 is imposed on the total 
an individual can contribute. The 
present law limits donors to $5,000 
to any one candidate or political 
committee, but sets no limits on the 
number of candidates or commit- 
tees to which $5,000 gifts may be 
made. 

@ The present ceiling of $3 mil- 
lion on the spending of national 
committees directing presidential 
campaigns is raised by a formula 
based on 20 cents per vote cast in 
any of the three preceding presi- 
dential elections. On the basis of 
the 1956 presidential totals, this 
would result in a ceiling of $12.5 
million for each national commit- 


ing Indonesian living standards. 


Organization. 


union-backed cooperatives. 


FROM BANDUNG TO WASHINGTON, the emphasis is on rais- @ 
Above, U.S.-donated machinery is % 
demonstrated in shoe factory of Railway Workers’ Social Welfare J 
In Washington visit sponsored by Railway Labor J 
Executives’ Association, Buntungin K. J. Tambunan, 37-year-old 
head of Indonesian Railway Workers Unigo, explained success of J 


Joint Economic Group 


Flays GOP on Policies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Korean war grown at even 3.5 per- 
cent, the committee majority said, 
total production would have been 
$513 billion instead of 1959’s $479 
billion. This, they said, would have 
hiked federal tax revenues by $5 
billion to $6 ‘billion. 

The total gain of a 4.5 percent 
growth rate over the coming 15 
years, the report said, would be 
“staggering.” 

Of a wide range of policy pro- 
posals for the future, the majority 
report stressed federal aid to edu- 
cation. Productivity increases ac- 
count for two-thirds of the nation’s 
higher output and it is plain that 
education is crucial to a skilled and 
educated work force, the report 
added. 


“It is possible with proper poli- 
cies,” the report declared, “to 
achieve a high and sustained rate 
of economic growth, relatively full 
employment, without creeping or 
galloping inflatien.” 

The committee sharply criticized 


tee. 


the Administration’s efforts to curb 


Labor Girds for Battles in State Legislatures 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the State AFL-CIO is seeking ma- 
jor improvements, including basing 
maximum benefits on a percentage 
of the state’s average wages and 
extending duration. 

Other goals include extension of 
the state. public school system to 


include the first two years of col-|- 


e, 

DELAWARE—A number of 
labor-backed bills were passed by 
the lower house last year and await 
Senate action. These include a 
“little Bacon-Davyis” prevailing- 
wage bill, a proposal to establish 
a State Dept. of Labor, and a pack- 
age of eight consumer-protection 
bills dealing with auto financing, 
credit and insurance. 

While no “right-to-work” bill 
has been formally introduced, 
“R-T-W” forces remain active in 
the state and the Delaware Council 
for Industrial Peace has launched 
an extensive educational program 
to counter their propaganda. ‘ 

HAWAII—The newest state, like 
so many others, faces demands 
from business groups for a general 
sales tax. Labor will fight this vig- 
orously and at the same time seek 
expanded public housing and im- 
proved educational facilities. 

MARYLAND —A “mild” re- 
apportionment proposal is sched- 
uled to be! submitted to the short 
session of the Maryland legislature 


and labor will support it. It was 
considered unlikely that rural leg- 
islators will “vote themselves out 
of office” through a major reappor- 
tionment of seats. Labor-backed 
bills will seek to allow workers 
unemployed because of labor dis- 
putes to receive jobless benefits. 

MASSACHUSETTS—tThe State 
AFL-CIO, which led successful 
fights to defeat a proposed 3 per- 
cent sales tax in 1957 and 1959, 
will again spearhead resistance to 
the proposal. Labor: proposes a 
graduated state income tax instead. 

Heading the State AFL-CIO leg- 
islative program is a proposal, pat- 
terned on California law, to estab- 
lish a sickness and disability fund 
similar to unemployment compen- 
sation to provide benefits for work- 
ers off their job because of illness 
or a non-work injury. Other major 
proposals include jobless benefits 
after the sixth week of a strike, 
and a ban on industrial homework 
in needle trades, 

MAINE — Labor will fight to 
block an attempt to remove fire- 
fighters from the protection of a 
state minimum wage law enacted 
only last year. 

MICHIGAN—The. State AFL- 
CIO says the hope for enactment 
of major social programs and sound 
tax policies is reapportionment of 


the state senate. It has brought a 


suit in an effort to bring this about. 
Under the present apportionment, 
permanently “frozen” by a 1952 
amendment to the state constitu- 
tion, the Republicans hold a 22 to 
12 margin even though the Demo- 
crats had a decisive majority of the 
popular vote. 

~ MISSISSIPPI— Labor’s ambi- 
tious program includes repeal of 
the state poll tax and adoption of 
minimum wage and child labor 
laws and legal restriction on in- 
junctions. 

NEW YORK-—State labor plans 
to seek increases in Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s announced program 
for a $1 state minimum wage and 
improved workmen’s compensation, 
and termed the program “too little 
and too late.” Unions will also fight 
to exterid collective bargaining 
rights to employes of non-profit 
institutions, including hospitals. 

NEW JERSEY—Labor supports 
proposals by Gov. Robert B. Mey- 
ner (D) for a state “little Wagner 
Act.” Unions also are seeking ex- 
panded social services, financed by 
an increase in the present low 
corporation tax. 

RHODE ISLAND—The fore- 
cast is for “an uphill fight” to pre- 
vent an increase in the present 3 
percent sales tax or elimination of 
exemptions for food and medicine. 


The State AFL-CIO will seek im- 


proved workmen’s compensation 
and wage collection laws. 
VIRGINIA — The State AFL- 
CIO- opposes the governor’s pro- 
posals for a general sales tax and 
will present to the legislature an 
alternative tax program. Goals in- 
clude repeal of the poll tax, adop- 
tion of a state minimum wage, 
higher jobless benefits, repeal of the 
ban on supplemental unemployment 
benefit -payments, legalization of 
the agency shop and repeal of a 
“blank sheet” voter registration law 
used to restrict eligible voters. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Republican 
Gov. Cecil H. Underwood has 
proposed to the Democratic-con- 
trolled legislature a $12.5 million 
emergency public works program 
to provide jobs for 4,000 of the 
state’s “neediest” unemployed. La- 
bor seeks also a food stamp plan 
to supplement the diet of 250,000 
persons now receiving surplus foods 
from the federal government. La- 
bor opposes a hike in the sales tax 
from 2 to 3 percent being proposed 
by the governor. 


jobless benefits. 


Kentucky, Louisiana, 


mont and Wisconsin. 


The State AFL- 
CIO also is asking higher and longer 


Other states whose legislatures 
are in session or scheduled to con- 
vene this year are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ver- 


inflation through “tight money” 
policies which, it said, retarded 


ment. 


said. 

The report said the Adminis- 
"tration approach actually caused 
inflationary strains, an inflation 
fueled further by concentrations 
of market power. It proposed 
“an expanded and strengthened” 
anti-trust program to reduce “ex- 
cessive market power by large 


that “strong unions” 


but rejected the idea of anti-trust 
coverage of unions since it would 


in voluntary — restraints 


and standby government fact find- 
ing machinery, the report said. 


anti-trust action without a “strong 
call for action to counter union 
market power” was “inspired by 
partisan politics,” 


Sen. Jacob K. Javits. (R-N.Y.), 


posing anti-trust coverage of un- 
ions, 


federal programs, The latter dealt 


cally-displaced workers. 


ties in government-aided pro- 


down on farm and business sub- 


growth in output and in employ- J 
This policy mistakenly as- § 
sumed inflation was due to exces- J 
sive money demand, the report J 


i 


09-08-1 * oyey 
ae UNIVERSITY. OF 
ties wyp om 
business units.” 


The committee majority noted 
have con-% 
tributed to market power inflation, J 


“strike at the existence of union-§ 
ism itself.” The answer lies rather 
through J 
techniques such as annual labor-@ 
management conferences, price cuts @ 


The Republican minority com-@ 
plained that the call for stronger @ 


in a separate supplemental opinion, @ 
lined up with the Democrats in op-@ 


The majority report proposed 12% 
policies, one of which mapped nine@ 


with aid to education, the impact@ 
of automation, aid to depressed@ 
areas, and retraining of technologi-§ 


The policies called for includ- | 
ed improved monetary and fiscal | 
approaches; a revision of priori- 7 


grams to emphasize education, 7 
health and research and cut J 


sidies; a reformed tax system; q 4 
lower tariffs; a revised farm pol @ 
icy and improved foreign trade. | 
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